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From: The Five Joys of Marr 


The furst joie of that wymman, 

When Gabriel from hevene cam, 

Ant seide God shulde bicome man, 
ant of hire be bore. 

Ant bringe up of helle pyn 
monkyn that wes for-lore. 


The other joie of that may, 
Wes o Cristesmasse day, 
When God was bore on thowe lay, 
ant brohte us lyhtnesse ; 
Theostri wes seie byfore day, 
this hirdes bereth wytnesse. 


The thnidde joie of that levedy, 
That men clepeth the Epyphany, 
When the kynges come wery, 
to presente hyre sone 
With myrre gold ant encenz, 
that wes mon bicome. 


‘The furthe joie we telle mawen, 
On Ester morewe wen hit gon dawen, 
Hyre sone that wes slawen 
aros in fleysh ant bon ; 
More joie ne mai ne haven 
wyf ne mayden non. 


The fifte joie of that wymman, 
When hire body to hevene cam, 
The soule to the body nam, 
ase hit wes woned to bene ; 
Crist leve us alle with that wymman 
that joie al forte sene. 


Ce text is that printed by Mr. George 
peon in The Cambridge Book of 
Prose and Verse.) 
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For many years the learned have disputed 
the problem of the authorship of Les Quinze 
Foyes de Mariage, and have reached no certain 
conclusion ; perhaps, because none was 
possible. The Quinze Foyes passed as anony- 
mous from the middle ages until 1830, when 
M. André Pottier, librarian of the town of 
Rouen, found a manuscript dated 1464. At 
the end was a riming riddle which professes 
to give the name of the author of the Quinze 
7] oyes. 

De labelle la teste oustez 
‘Tresvistement davant le monde 
Et sa mere decapitez 

‘Tantost et apres leseconde 
‘Toutes trois a messe vendront 
Sans teste bien chantée et dicte 
Le monde avec elles tendront 

Sur deux piez qui le tout acquite. 


En ces huyt lignes trouverez le nom de celui 
qui a dictes les XV joies de Mariage au plaisir 
et 4d la louange des mariez. Esquelles ils 
sont bien aises Dieu les y veille continuer. 


Amen, Deo gratias. 
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The answer to the riddle or enigma is La 
Sale semonde, i.e. La Sale instructs; and it 
was natural to identify ‘‘ La Sale’’ with the 
well-known author of Le Petit Fehan de 
Satntré, Antoine de la Sale (c. 1388-c. 1462). 

The argument, which has proceeded with 
various degrees of heat since 1830, has always 
overlooked one fact. Even if ‘La Sale 
semonde’’ is the correct solution to the enigma, 
that does not conclusively prove the authorship. 
The 1464 MS is admittedly not La Sale’s own, 
but a copy; the scribe may have been copying 
an enigma attached by La Sale to the Quinze 
Foyes or he may have written it himself, either 
from a real knowledge of the authorship or‘ 
tradition or even with intent to deceive. All 
anyone is entitled to assert 1s that a scribe in 
1464 attributed the authorship of the Quinze 
Foyes to Antoine de la Sale. 

The other arguments, in support or rebuttal, 
are indecisive, and deceptive—questions of 
style, of parallel passages in the Quinze ‘Foyes 
and La gale's authentic work, of chronology, 
of expressions and locutions which square with 
the facts of La Sale’s biography. 

The evidence of style is delusive. When 
Englishmen are still arguing, on stylistic 
grounds, about the canon of their national 

oet, with whcese plays they are familiar from 
childhood, there is not much chance of any 
definite result coming from a discussion of the 
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style of a comparatively obscure mediaeval 
French author, in whose time style was far 
less personal and conscious than in the 
Renaissance. 

The parallel passages can easily be explained 
on other grounds than those of the same 
authorship. 

The Quinze Foyes contains expressions used 
only in the South of France, others peculiar 
to Picardy. La Sale lived part of his hfe in 
the South and part in the Low Countries. But 
many other Frenchmen of his age did the same. 

The chronological arguments are more 
interesting because they give some indication 
of the probable date when the book was 
written. A‘ battle of Flanders ’’ is mentioned 
in the Quinze Foyes. This is thought by some 
to refer to the battle of Rosebecque, 1382. 
A reference to the capture of friends by the 
English appears to refer to the period following 
Agincourt. The Dauphin of France is re- 
ferred to by the old title of ‘‘ le Dauphin de 
Viennois.”” The details of costume mentioned 
seem to be those of the early 15th century. 
The Quinze Foyes is cited in Les Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles (also very questionably attributed 
to La Sale) as an ‘‘old book,” along with 
Juvenal and Mahieu le Bigame. A passage 
in La Sale’s authentic work, La Saile,4 looks 


1 The title of this book is spelled sometimes La Sale, some- 
times La Salle; and so is the author's name. It was felt that 
some confusion would be avoided if the author's name were 
invariably spelled La Sale and the book La Salle. 
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like a clumsy reminiscence of the Quinze 
joyes. The inference, therefore, is that the 
book was written nearer the beginning than the 
middle of the 1§th century than is often 
assumed; and this seems to tell against La 
Sale’s authorship. 

Another piece of circumstantial evidence is 
provided by a remark in the preface. The 


writer says: 


“ .. I also, thinking upon and considering the 
state of marriage, wherein I never was, sith it hath 
pleased God to place me in another servitude, out of 
freedom which I can nevermore recover... .” 


This is inadequately dealt with by defenders 
of La Sale’s authorship. The “ other 
servitude ’’ cannot be the service of Anjou or 
Saint-Pol because the writer ‘‘ can never more 
recover’ his ‘‘freedom’’, and it is distinctly 
stated that he ‘‘ never was’’ married,? the 
‘other servitude’’ can only be a state of 
celibacy, and therefore the writer was a clerk 
in holy orders. But, La Sale was not one of 
the clergy, and he was married. Unless we 
are going to say that either (1) the preface 
is not by the author of Les Quinze ‘foyes or 
(2) that this passage is a jest (and rather a 
senseless jest), I do not see that the authorship 
of La Sale is proved. Why should a married 
man, the tutor of princes, honoured by two 

1 La Sale was married before 1432. 
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noble houses, assert such an obvious untruth 
as to speak of ‘‘ the state of marriage, wherein 
I never was’”’ ? 

The question is therefore still open, though 
some scholars affect to think that it is 
definitely decided in La Sale’s favour. Even 
if the weight of expert opinion is still towards 
La Sale, scholars are far more cautious now 
than they were in the past. 

Without presuming to give an opinion in this 
affair, the present writer only offers the above 
précis of the debate and refers the reader to 
the authorities mentioned in the List of Books 
Consulted. An ample bibliography of the 
controversy will be found in Modern Philology, 
April, 1916. 


II 


Since the authorship of La Sale is still in 
doubt, the reader will not expect more than a 
brief outline of his life. Indeed, more than an 
outline is hardly possible; for his wandering 
existence is only known by casual allusions in 
his own words and in a few documents. He 
served as tutor in the noble families of Anjou 
and Saint-Pol and finally entered that of the 
‘Dauphin de Viennois’”’ who became King 
of France as Louis XI. The narrative of La 
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Sale’s life can be greatly expanded by dwelling 
on the tangled historical episodes of his time, 
but what is necessary to remember is that the 
great French fiefs like Anjou were at that time 
practically small independent states, that the 
house of Anjou was engaged in a long, and 
finally unsuccessful tussle for the crown of 
Naples, and that this was the period of the 
great schism. 

Antoine was the natural son of Bernard de 
la Sale and of Périnete Damendel, of whom 
nothing is known except that she was alive 
in 1407. Bernard de la Sale was a well-known 
condotttere mentioned by Froissart, of a noble 
family from the borders of Guyenne and 
Armagnac. He served the King of England, 
du Guesclin and the schismatical Popes, 
particularly Clement VII. In the struggle for 
Naples Clement VII supported Louis | of 
Anjou; Urban VI supported Charles Durazzo. 
Thus, Bernard de la Sale came to serve the 
house of Anjou; he was killed in 1391. 

Some writers say that Antoine de la Sale 
was born in Burgundy in 1398. Since his 
father had been dead eight years this is 
improbable. More recently the date 1388 has 
been suggested; and the place, Provence. 
But if born in Provence, Antoine came into the 
world either in 1387 or 1391; for his father 
left France in June, 1386 and did not return 
until 1390. 


INTRODUCTION 


The remainder of our knowledge of Antoine 
de la Sale might almost be arranged under 
dates in tabular form. In 1402 he entered 
the service of Anjou, possibly as a page. In 
1407 the Mas blanc, a farm near ica 
and the Tour de Canilhac were bestowed on 
him, possibly in recognition of his father’s 
services. In the same year he followed 
Louis IT of Anjou to Messina, for the Kingdom 
of Sicily came to the Duke’s father through 
Joanna of Naples. Next year he was in the Low 
Countries ae was present at two tournaments, 
held at Ghent and Bruges. It is also known 
that he was made a member of a Court of Love 
which had been instituted in 1400 by Philippe 
le Hardi and Louis de Bourbon. 

In 1415 John I of Portugal, accompanied 
by his son Henry the Navigator, organised 
one of a series of descents on North Africa. 
The object of this invasion was to secure Ceuta 
for Portugal. Antoine de la Sale took part in 
the expedition as ‘‘ an esquire of Provence,”’ 
and was present at the assault. Then comes 
a five years gap, but it is supposed La Sale 
returned to the service of Louis III of Anjou, 
for in 1420 he was at Naples with that prince, 
in 1422 at Rome, in 1423 at Aversa (between 
Naples and Capua), in 1425 at Naples again. 
In 1426 he returned to France with the de- 
feated Louis II]; and three years after he is 
found holding a minor magistracy, as viguter 
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of Arles. Meanwhile, documents show that in 
1422 La Sale received a pension of 15$0 florins 
from Yolande of Aragon (mother of Louis ITT) 
and that in 1427 he received a gift of 1500 
florins from Louis III himself. This was 
followed by two grants dated 1432 and 1436, 
which gave La Sale the usufruct of the Chateau 
de Séderon, with reversion to his wife and the 
eldest son of his marriage. 

The reason for these gifts becomes hae 
when we find that in 1438, Antoine de la 
Sale was made iutor to Jean, Duke of Calabria, 
eldest son of King René of Sicily, who was 
cousin of Louis II of Anjou, and Duke of 
Anjou after the death of Louis HI in 1434. 
In 1438 the war between the Angevins and the 
Aragonese for the possession of Naples was 
renewed. During the siege of Naples, La Sale 
was in charge of the Capuan Tower, one of the 
Gates of Naples, in which were Queen Isabella, 
the Duke of Calabria and his young wife, 
Marie de Bourbon. Naples was finally 
abandoned by the Angevins in 1442, and La 
Sale followed King René back to France. 
Between 1437 and 1442 he wrote La Salade, 
a work intended for the instruction of the 
Duke of Calabria. In 1445 Antoine de la Sale 
was present at the tournament of Nancy, 
held in honour of the marriage of Margaret of 
Anjou to Henry VI of England; and in 1446, 


he was at another tournament at Saumur. 
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In 1448, after more than forty years of 
service, Antoine de la Sale left the house of 
Anjou to act as tutor to Jean, Pierre and 
Antoine, the sons of the Comte de Saint-Pol. 
Exact information now becomes even more 
scanty. In 1451 he was at Chatelet-sur-Oise 
and composed La Salle, a collection of moral 
extracts from the ancients. In 1456 he wrote 
the best of his authentic works, Le Petit ‘fehan 
de Saintré. In 1459, again at Chatelet-sur- 
Oise, he produced a short tract about tourna- 
ments, a subject on which he might be con- 
sidered an expert. In the same year he went 
to Genappe to join the court of the exiled 
Dauphin, and according to one theory com- 
posed or at least compiled the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles for the Prince’s amusement. The 
last certain fact known about Antoine de la 
Sale is that he presented a copy of La Salle 
to the Duke of Burgundy on the first of June, 
1461. It is usually stated that La Sale died 
in 1462, but I do not know on what authority. 

La Sale, then, was for some forty years a 
servant of the house of Anjou and was en- 
trusted with the education of the heir. His 
authentic works are all more or less works of 
pedagogy and show none of the satiric verve 
and caustic humour found in the Quinze 
Joyes. There is no reason why he should not 
have written mediocre works as well as two 
excellent ones, but it is a little difficult to 
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imagine the grave tutor, with his reverence for 
chivalrous deeds and tournaments and the 
noble science of heraldry, penning the Quinze 
Foyes and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. If he 
did write them he must have composed the 
Quinze ‘Foyes in a moment of genius when a 
comparatively young man, then must have 
written his Salle and Salade and the other 
authentic works, and then in his old age he must 
have turned bawdy to entertain the Dauphin 
with the hundred tales. 


III 
La Salade, La Salle, Le Petit ‘fehan de 


Satntré are the chief among La Sale’s authentic 
works; to these must be added a treatise on 
tournaments and the Réconfort de Madame 
du Fresne. La Salle has never been printed ; 
La Salade has not been issued since the 16th 
century. These facts appear to indicate an 
inconsiderable public interest in the two books. 
I have ventured to think it unnecessary to do 
more than read the extracts published by 
M. Néve, especially since I am inclined to 
doubt whether La Sale was the author of 
Les Quinze ‘Foyes de Martage. 

Two manuscripts of La Salle are in the 


possession of the Bibliothéque Royale at 
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Brussels. J am not aware that the edition 
announced as in preparation by M. O. Grojean 
has ever been issued. ‘‘La Salle’’, says M. 
Neéve, ‘‘ is a work of morality composed chiefly 
of extracts from ancient authors. Like La 
Salade, though composed from another point 
of view, La Salle appears to be an abstract of 
lessons given to the children of the Comite 
de Saint-Pol. The author begins with a long 
preamble in which he describes the ae of his 
treatise; to build up his Salle (hall) he pro- 
ceeds like an architect. The foundations of 
his allegorical edifice are Prudence, Devotion, 
Moderation; the walls are Justice, Piety, 
Humanity. Then come the windows, the 
doors, the pavement, etc. The work contains 
177 chapters, the chief of which deal with 
Prudence, Devotion, Moderation, Justice, 
Pity, Humanity, Severity, Discipline, Divers 
Amours beginning with Marriage, Felicity, 
Stories, Abstinence, Shame, Marvels, Liberality, 
Gratitude, Honest Poverty, Dreams, Sacrilege, 
Avarice, Ingratitude, Prodigies or Divinations. 
La Salle is a work without any originality.” 
The extracts published by M. Néve contain 
an account of the death of Don Pedro of 
Castile at the siege of Naples in 1437, which 
was witnessed by Antoine de la Sale; two 
anecdotes of conjugal fidelity; and the 
commentary on a passage of Saint Jerome. 
This last is interesting because it covers part 
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of the subject of the First Joy in the Quinze 
Foyes and reproduces some of the incidents 
and dialogue in anenfeebledform. ‘‘ Valerius’ 
is also cited, but in a quotation from Jerome, 
and not to the same effect as in the Quinze 
Foyes. I find it rather difficult to believe 
that this colourless passage was the work of 
the author of Les Quinze Foyes de Martage. 
It has every evidence of being a rather feeble 
plagiarism. La Salle, we may conclude, is a 
dull mediaeval compilation of no interest to 
anyone except the specialist seeking hints of 
La Sale’s life and internal evidence for or 
against his authorship of the Quinze Foyes. 
La Salade, which was written before La 
Salle, was also a pedagogical work designed 
for the instruction of a young Prince destined 
to rule Sicily. It begins with a series of 
chapters on the art of government, mingled 
with anecdotes; then there is a list of authors 
recommended for the prince’s reading; this is 
followed by some of the ‘‘ Historical Examples’’ 
so dear to the Middle Ages and, unexpectedly, 
by a lively account of an excursion to the 
Sibyl’s grotto undertaken by La Sale in his 
youthful days. After this we have an abridged 
chronicle of the Kingdom of Sicily and a 
genealogy of the House of Aragon, ending up 
with a discourse on challenges and heraldry. 
“La Salade’, says M. Neve, ‘‘is an in- 
coherent work; M. G. Paris has pointed out 
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that La Sale shows neither personality nor 
talent in it.’’ Mr Séderhjelm, however, sees 
several indications of talent in the book, 
particularly in the part about the Sibyl, which 
has some curious relationships with the legend 
of Tannhauser. M. Neve reproduces this 
chapter but I have not thought it worth 
analysis. 

Before dealing with Saintré—the best of 
La Sale’s long authentic works—some mention 
must be made of the Reconfort de Madame du 
Fresne, which is certainly the best piece of 
writing among M. Neéve’s extracts. It is not 
in the satirical vein of the Quinze ‘Foyes but is 
a pathetic and well-told story, sent to console 
the lady of Fresne for the death of a child: 

The lord of Chastel was besieged by the 
Black Prince in the Castle of Brest in Brittainy. 
The siege was so close that Chastel was forced 
to parley and to undertake to surrender his 
post if no aid reached him by a certain date; 
and, as a pledge of good faith, he gave his only 
son as a hostage. Before the time elapsed, 
Brest was revictualled from the sea and 
Chastel was in a position to stand a further 
slege. The Black Prince refused to consider 
this as a relief within the meaning of the 
agreement and sent his herald to say the host- 
age would be executed unless the castle were 
delivered up on the day specified. The lord of 
Chastel was therefore in one of those dilemmas 
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which must result in tragedy; either he must 
lose his only son or betray his trust. The 
anguish of the father and mother, the mother’s 
breakdown at first and subsequent self-control 
when she sees her husband at his wit’s end to 
know what to do, her courage in advising him 
to save his honour even at the expense of his 
child, the knight’s acquiescence—all this is 
told with remarkable vividness and truth to 
human nature. Of course, it is a very poignant 
story which practically tells itself, but La 
Sale has worked it up with some narrative 
and dramatic skill. The speech of the mother 
is so full of pathos, naturalness, strength of 
character and sense of duty, that I am tempted 
to give a translation of it: 


‘‘ My lord, whatsoever I am about to say, 
let it be pardoned me. In the two counsels 
I shall give you let God first, Our Lady and 
My Lord Saint Michel be in my thought and 
in my speech. The first whereof is that you 
leave your lamentations, griefs and musings, 
and I will do likewise. And let us resign all 
into the hands of the true God, who doth 
all things well. The second and last is that 
you, my lord, and every man and woman 
living, do know that by the law of nature 
and your eyes’ witness ’tis a thing most 
plain that children are more the sons and 
daughters of the mothers that carried them 
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in their wombs and brought them forth, 
than of husbands and of those to whom they 
are entrusted. This I say, my lord, because 
our son is more plainly my very child than 
he is yours, howbeit you are his true natural 
father. And to the truth thereof I do 
appeal to Almighty God to witness on the 
most dread day of Judgement. And for- 
asmuch as he is my very son that cost me 
dear to bear for the space of nine months in 
my womb, whereby I suffered many sharp 
pangs for many a day, and then passed 
nigh unto death to bring him forth, whom 
I have so tenderly cherished, fed and loved 
until the day and hour he was yielded up as 
hostage: Nathless and for ever I do yield 
him into God’s hands and determine he 
shall be as nothing to me, as if I had never 
beheld him; and freely and frankly from 
my heart, without force, constraint or other 
violence, I yield up and give to you all the 
natural love, affection and right a mother 
can and should have in her only and most 
beloved son. And of this I call the true and 
all-powerful God to witness, who did lend 
us our son for the space of thirteen years, 
for the guard and holding of your honour 
that else were lost for ever. You have but 
., one honour and after God you should love it 
above wife, above children, above all things. 
And thou hast but one son. Consider, then, 
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in which thou shalt suffer the greater loss. 
Truly, my lord, ’tis a hard choice. We are 
yet young enough to have more children, 
if God please; but once thine honour is 
lost, ah! never more may it be regained. 
If thou dost follow my counsel, folk will say 
of thee whether thou art dead or alive: 
‘He is an honest man and a most loyal 
knight.’ And therefore, my lord, as humbly 
as | may do I beg you to be of good cheer, 
even as I am, and to think no more of him 
than if he ne’er had been; comfort ye and 
give thanks to God who did give him to you 
for the preservation of your honour.” 


In justice to the Black Prince it should be 
said that he never besieged Brest, which re- 
mained in the hands of the English until 1396 ; 
according to Frcissart, the execution of 
hostages under these circumstances was in fact 
carried out by the French upon the persons 
of two English esquires. But this rather 
heightens the literary merit of La Sale’s tale, 
for he has imagined and developed a really 
tragic situation with great skill. 

Le Pett ‘fehan de Satntré has the pedagogical 
strain mixed with a more human observation 
of character. The historical basis of the story 
has been sharply and voluminously discussed, 
but is, after all, of small importance. The 
story itself is merely an expanded anecdote 
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utilised to display the qualities and achieve- 
ments necessary to the perfect knight ; in other 
words, Satntré belongs to that extensive class 
of literature which conveys more or less 
accurate instruction in the guise of fiction. 
The youthful Saintré is a page at the court of 
the King of France, where he is noticed by a 
great lady who is a young widow. [or her 
amusement she makes the young page vow 
himself her lover and servant, par amours et 
par chevalerte. She gives him much good 
advice and instruction, and plenty of money? 
to cut a figure in the world. Saintré grows up, 
becomes a most worthy knight and enjoys the 
favours of his great mistress; but during the 
knight’s absence at the wars the lady yields to 
the fascinations of a goodly portly prelate, 
one Damp Abbez. The character of this abbé 
and his unedifying intrigue with the lady are 
by far the most lively portions of the book. 
Saintré returns, is humiliated in wrestling by 
the abbé, but takes military revenge. He then 
goes to court with the lady’s girdle in his pocket, 
tells the whole story of the love affair Lone to 
the betrayal with Damp Abbez and asks for 
the opinion of the Queen and her ladies. All 
condemn the lady except the lady herself and 
after she has been made to speak, Saintré 
openly presents her with the girdle and shames 


1 This was perfectly natural and admissible under the code 
of chivalry. 
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her before the whole court. There is a humor- 
ous touch in the grotesque portrait of Damp 
Abbez, highly praised by some critics. Never- 
theless, the book as a whole is not exciting and 
its best passages are far inferior to the Quinze 
Foyes. 

The authorship of the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles has been attributed to Antoine de 
la Sale, because he is mentioned among the 
(apocryphal) tellers of the storics, because he 
is known to have served the Dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XI) for whom the Nouvelles was 
composed, and because the true author is not 
known. 


IV 


The debate concerning the authorship of 
the Quinze ‘Foyes has been the cause of much 
patient research into the real or supposed 
sources of the book. The older writers directly 
referred to in the book include ‘‘ Valerius ’”’, 
usually identified as Juvenal and some- 
times as Valerius Maximus; Theophrastus, as 

uoted by Saint Jerome; and the ‘‘ arch- 
ee of Théerouenne’’ who is Matheolus or 
Mahieu le Bigame. The Roman de la Rose? 
and the Fabliaux are among these sources; 

1A passage of the introductory to the Quinze Joyes is 


obviously founded on The Roman de la Rose, the lines beginning 
‘' Prodefame, par Saint Denis,’’ 
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but the two most important are the Lamenta- 
tions of Mahieu and the Miroir de Mariage of 
Eustache Deschamps. There is something 
more than the usual academic interest of 
quellen in these researches, for they illustrate 
the curious outbursts of misogyny which 
occurred during the Middle Ages; one of the 
latest and most important of which is our 
Fifteen Joys of Marriage. After reading these 
bitter and often outrageous satires on women, 
one feels that Schopenhauer’s essay is in 
comparison a gentle and indulgent chiding. 

An enquiry into misogyny throughout the 
ages is not an attractive task, even if one had 
the knowledge to attempt it. These sweeping 
and rancorous denunciations are always 
evidence of a rather primitive type of mind 
which fails to observe even the grosser shades 
of reality. Misogyny is only tolerable in 
literature when it is not serious. As a source 
of pleasantry it is as venerable as any known 
to man and must be co-eval with the practical 
joke. M. Joseph Bédier (I think) says some- 
where that the oldest known Egyptian papyrus 
contains a story of adultery ; it is certain that 
the war of Troy revolves about the infidelity of 
Helen of Sparta and that serious aspersions are 
cast upon Woman in the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis. But these ancient considerations 
of female fragility are not apparently humorous 
or particularly rancorous. 
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The development of this rancour and this 
pleasantry to their full height was reserved for © 
the age of chivalry. They are, in fact, a result 
of the irreparable Christian marriage. Divorce 
being easy under Roman law and feminine 
honour of no prodigious consequence, the 
innumerable difficulties of domestic life were 
solved in a rough and ready way without any 
great bitterness, public or private.: Christianity 
changed all this and introduced a new set of 
factors. The progress of this religion was not 
altogether rapid, but by about the year 1000 
A.D. most of the inhabitants of Western 
Europe were nominally converted and many, 
indeed, made some efforts to carry out its 
precepts. Among these one of the most difficult 
to enforce was the indissoluble monogamous 
marriage. The Church here was in a rather 
paradoxical position. It was committed by its 
traditions to the thesis that virginity was the 
ideal state for man and that woman was 
therefore evil;* but to popularise monogamy 
it was forced to expatiate upon the virtues of 
honest women and domestic felicity, and to 
make marriage a sacrament and indissoluble. 
Here was a first difficulty. Ancient races with 


1 The 6th satire of Juvenal is a very notable exception to 
this. 

*The attitude of Héloise to Abélard is a complex and 
delicate example of this. The Roman de la Rose is hostile to 
Hélolse and attributes Abélard’s misfortunes to her disastrous 
influence, 
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serious purposes punished adultery with death, 
thereby making a widow or widower as the 
case might be; a strenuous but clear solution. 
Christianity could not determine whether to 
follow the Roman or the ancient German 
system and allowed anomalous compromises. 
But a further inconvenience arose with the 
gradual enforcement of a stricter monogamy 
and that was the beginning of the emancipation 
of women. As the frightful turmoil after the 
collapse of the Empire gradually subsided, 
women rather naturally began to aspire to 
something more than the status of a captive, 
and here the Church probably sympathised 
with and supported them. The monogamous 
marriage undoubtedly gave women dignity 
and fifluenee But except in rare cases women 
in the Middle Ages were certainly looked upon 
as inferiors and dependants and were often 
very brutally treated. The attitude of Petru- 
chio to Kate was probably the rule rather 
than the exception, and determined spirits like 
the wife of Bath were not common. It is not 
surprising that nunneries were popular. 
Literature and history show signs of a long 
struggle during the Middle Ages to establish 
the dignity and prestige of women. The 
modern conception of equality and cameraderte 
was of course unknown, so indeed was any sort 
of concerted movement. What one seems to 
detect is the spontaneous but diverse and 
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oblique struggle of weakness against oppression. 
The most remarkable example of this was the 
institution of chivalry and the Courts of Love. 
This looks like a double protest against 
servitude and against the mariage de con- 
venance. The marriage of a fief with a dowry 
may have been ‘“ bon,” but was not always 
‘“ délicieux’’. At all events a very lofty and 
refined but perhaps impossible ideal of love 
was invented among the knightly classes and 
must have contributed largely towards improv- 
ing the status of women, at least in those 
classes. An instance of this peculiar exaltation 
of ‘‘ Platonic’’ devotion occurs in the tale of 
the bloody sark, or the Chevalier au Chainse. 

Three knights sought to serve a noble lady 
(married, of course) par amours. She sent a 
chainse or light garment to each of them and 
declared she would only accept him who fought 
in a tourney with no other armour. Two of 
the knights rejected the proposition; the 
third accepted, and after the tournament 
sent the lady the chatnse all torn and bloody 
from his wounds, and bade her wear it over all 
her garments for love of him at a solemn feast 
before her husband and many other knights 
and ladies. ‘‘ Yes’’, said the lady, ‘‘ since it 
was wet with the blood of my loyal servant, 
I hold it a dress fit for a queen; for no jewel 
could be more precious to me than the blood 
which stains it.’’ - 

1 Bédier: Les Fabliaus. 
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It was a favourite question with the 
trouveres to ask which of these two was the 
nobler lover, the knight or the lady ? But to 
understand precisely this spirit of chivalrous 
devotion, I must quote from M. Bédier’s 
comment: 


‘‘ Why does the lady impose this horrible 
test? From coquetry or caprice? To 
ae herself on the power of her beauty ? 

ot at all. Why does the wounded knight 
exact a no less cruel test? Neither from 
vanity nor from the spirit of vengeance. 
Both have obeyed the same precept of the 
law of chivalry; love must be merited and 
‘ag for. A lover has not won it unless he 

as attempted the wildest adventures for 
his lady’s sake. The lady may tremble for 
him, regret the tests she imposes; but she 
owes it to herself to impose them, just as he 
must exact from her an equivalent to the 
accepted tests, for lover and mistress are 
equal before their passion. Love means that 
the one risks his life, the other her honour, 
and each ‘ Blindly clasps this fame with 
joy’. Afterwards, will the lovers ever see 
each other agdin? The poet does not say 
so. It matters little. These heroes ask 
nothing of love but love itself. And the 
husband? The trouvere simply tells us: 
‘He was not pleased, but did not let it 
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appear’. For these poets marriage is 
simply a worldly convention and no con- 
vention should be an impediment to love.’”} 


What the Church thought of this sort of thing 
I do not know: but about this time the court 
of Rome was engaged in persecuting as 
bigamists those unhappy clerks who had 
married widows instead of keeping con- 
cubines. Probably the Church acquiesced in 
what it could not prevent. At all events, the 
two points I am trying to make are clear. The 
institution of chivalrous love was a definite 
aid to the dignity and freedom of women, and 
it was a flouting of the ‘‘sacrament of 
marriage ’”’. 

This institution of chivalrous love had certain 
social consequences. The original ideal en- 
thusiasm degenerated into gallantry and 
cicisbeism even among the knightly classes. 
(The revolt from chivalry is strong in the 15th 
century). JI am ready to believe that in the 
hey-day of chivalry all these noble ladies 
restrained their ‘‘ servants’’ within the bounds © 
of the most distant and religious respect. But | 
the customs of aristocracies are always copied 
by the wealthiest members of the unprivileged 
classes. The wives of the minor gentry and 
rich bourgeois perhaps conceived an erroneous 
impression of the nature of chivalrous love 

1 Bédier: Les Fabliaux. 
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and carried it somewhat further than was 
originally intended. In any case, we find a 
bourgeois and popular counter-attack on the 
ideals of chivalry and a depreciation of women 
even more fantastic and exaggerated than the 
idealistic praise of courtly poets. 

The view that the Middle Ages were a period 
of mystic devotion to women is therefore 
erroneous, or only true in part. Chivalry no 
more represents the trading and peasant 
classes than Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel 
represents a Whitechapel char. The gap 
between nobility and people must have been 
very great—that between the descendants of 
conquerors and descendants of the conquered. 
There is a mystic, religious, chivalrous, en- 
thusiastic side to the Middle Ages, and a 
practical, sordid, cynical, coarse side. One 
must be careful, however, not to make these 
differences coincide too much with differences 
of rank. Probably the chivalrous people mostly 
came from the knightly classes, and the cynics 
mostly from the bourgeois; but there were 
plenty of sordid scoundrels among the knights 
and some enthusiasts among the people. It 
must not be forgotten, for example, that the 
people supported St Louis in his Crusade, 
when the nobles and the prelates opposed 
him. The main point, however, is that we do 
find this conflict of idealism and very coarse 
realism in mediaeval French _ literature, 
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especially in the attitude towards women. 

The anti-feminine literature of the Middle 
Ages is considerable and inspired by rather 
different motives. The wretched Mahieu le 
Bigame, who lived at the end of the 13th and 
the beginning of the 14th centuries, had some 
right to complain. Like Mr Tony Weller, he 
married a widow; but, unlike Mr Weller, 
Mahieu was a clerk. On the 14th July, 1274, 
the Gicumenical Council of Lyons had con- 
demned such marriages as ‘‘ bigamous”’, and ~ 
Mahieu lost all his rights of clergy, which 
included his income. His wife turned out a 
devilish shrew and poor Mahieu, instead of 
blaming himself and the Church, exhaled his 
disgust with life in his anti-feminist Lamenta- 
tions; to which we shall return later. Here 
is one motive for misogyny, though it seems 
hardly fair to blame all women because one 
was a shrew and the Gecumenical Council an 
ass. 

The Fabliaux form a most remarkable 
collection of anti-feminist literature. These 
short rhymed tales were composed at various 
times by different trouveres for different 
audiences; the scatology and contempt for 
women are therefore the more striking in that 
there was no apparent motive for so general 
an effort towards degrading women. I am not 
particularly prudish but I should recoil from 
the task of summarizing the coarser fabliaux ; 
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they are incredibly base and nasty. Here 
I believe the motive was partly revolt against 
the ideal of chivalry, partly dislike for the 
increased prestige of women resulting from 
changed conditions, partly the common man’s 
joy in filthy talk. The Middle Ages were 
perhaps not much worse in this respect than 
the 2zoth century, but the turpitudes of the 
Middle Ages were rhymed by trouveres and some 
of them are preserved. 

Neither of these explanations fits Jean de 
Meun’s part of the Roman de la Rose and the 
numerous works derived from it. Why that 
great poet should have chosen to attack so 
bitterly the less barbarous half of the human 
race, I do not know; nor have | seen any 
adequate explanation. Early Christian ascetic- 
ism and hatred of chivalry seem the most 
possible motives. In any case, Jean de Meun 
popularised anti-feminine literature. Eustache 
Deschamps is plainly inspired by him. The 
first protest against this satire came from a 
cultivated woman poet, Christine de Pisan, who 
was the daughter of an Italian physician 
naturalised in France. Quite a battle of the 
books grew out of her courageous and sensible 
defence of women against the libels of the 
Roman de la Rose and the followers of Jean de 
Meun. It is almost certain that the Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage was one of the very last of 
these anti-feminine attacks, and it is certainly 
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one of the most amusing and least offensive.' 
Whatever the different forms and motives 

of mediaeval misogyny may be (and I admit 
frankly that my views are only those of an 
amateur with a superficial knowledge) the main 
fact for our purpose is to recognise that this 
undoubtedly existed and was only swept away 
by the Renaissance. ‘‘ Jean de Meun’’, says 
M. Lenient,* ‘‘remained faithful to the 
malicious traditions of the Gallic mind. For 
him woman is always a vain, light, deceitful 
being, in love with sin and liberty. 

Qui cuer de fame apercevroit 

Jamais fier ne s’1 devroit. 

[Whoso observes a woman’s heart 

Should never put his faith therein. ] 


‘He goes further and brings on the scene a 
certain jealous lover who hurls the most 
horrible imprecations against the race of 
females : 

‘Toutes estes, serés ou fustes 

De faict ou de volonté, putes.” 


[All women are, will be, or were, 
In deed or in desire, base whores. ] 


1] cannot pursue this subject further. M. Charles Langlois 
gives the titles of three works to consult on mediaeval anti- 
feminism, with the caution that they are ‘‘ mediocre’’. They 
are: T. L. Neff’s La sative des femmes dans la poéste lyrique 
francatse du moyen dge, Paris, 1910; C. Pascal’s Misoginia 
medisvale in ‘‘ Studi medievali’’, 1906; <A. Wulff, Die 
fraucnfeindischen Dictungen in den romanischen Litteraturen 
des Mitielaiters, Halle, 1914. 

3C. Lenient, La Satire en France au Moyen Age. 
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But if the spirit of the Roman de la Rose seems 
to have inspired the author of the Quinze Foyes 
de Mariage, the direct borrowings only include 
those mentioned and the metaphor of the 
‘trap’ of marriage, used in the Roman de la 
Rose as the symbol of servitude to the Church. 
But this same image is used by Jehan le Févre 
who translated into French and amplified the 
Latin verse Jamentations of Mahieu: 


“Je chei ou cul de la nasse, 
Ne scay comment lors m’en menasse, 
Assés puis gemir et crier, 
Car rien ne me vault Dieu prier.” 


[I fall to the bottom of the trap, 
And know not how to escape ; 
I can groan and cry as I will 
For to pray to God is useless.] 


Mr Séderhjelm has collected nearly a dozen 
passages of the French version of Mahieu 
which obviously inspired the author of the 
Quinze Foyes. I quote (with a rough English 
version) one among these passages, which is 
related to the First Joy: 


‘“‘ Chascune cuide sa voisine 
Mieulx parée, dont il li poise ; 
Au mari en revient la noise. 
‘ Chetif mari,’ ce dit la femme 
‘Tu as grant honte et grant diffame 
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‘Quant tu me tiens ainsi vestue 

‘Que je n’os aler par la rue.’ 

Lors pleure, non mie de cuer. 

Le mari li dit: ‘ Doulce suer, 

‘ Qu’aves vous qui ainsi plourés? 

‘ Pourquoy ainsi vous acourés ?’ 

—‘ Certes, sire, j’al bien raison; 

‘Je demeur nue en la maison, 

‘Et mes volisines sont ornées, 

‘ Bien et noblement ordonnées. 

‘Se ce qu’a moy affiert edisse, 

‘O les greigneurs estre detsse ; 

‘Si me convient ainsi remaindre, 

‘Et semble que soye la maindre,”’ 

Or est il doncques necessaire, 

Que le mari li face faire 

Robes, et Joyaulx aprester ; 

Car 1] n’oseroit contrester, 

Pour ce que, s'il y avoit faulte, 

La tencon trouveroit trop haulte. 

De la chanvre et du lin estrange 

Vourroit chascun jour faire change, 

Et dit souvent, que c’est merveille, 

Qu’a sa voisine n’est pareille 

Et que sa vache a meilleur pis ; 

Ce dit quant ne scet dire pis.’’ ? 
1Tamentations de Mahiew. Book 2, Lines 1452-82. The 


original Latin of this passage is much more succinct but quite 
as satirical : 


Est livor nimius mulierum; cuique videtur 

Quod sua nobilius semper vicina paretur. 

Damnat ob hoc sponsum, cui dicit: ‘‘ Vir maledicte, 

‘ Ausa foras non sum _ proficisci.”” Postea ficte 

Plorat. ‘Pulcra soror mea,’’ dicit vir, ‘ quid 
habetis ? ”’ 
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[Each woman thinks her neighbour Better dressed 
than she, which irks her ; But the husband bears the 
brunt, ‘‘ Wretched husband ”’, says the wife, ‘‘ Shame 
and great dishonour to you ‘“‘ That you keep me so 
ill-dressed ‘“‘ That I dare not walk the streets !”’ 
Then she feigns to weep, The husband says: ‘‘ My 
sweetest spouse, ‘‘ Why is it that you weep so much? 
‘Why are you so distressed?” ‘‘ Truly, sir, I have 
every reason ; ‘‘ I stay naked in the house, ‘‘ And 
my neighbours are well dressed, ‘‘ Well and nobly 
apparelled. ‘‘ If I had what befits me “I should live 
with greater folk, ‘‘ But I must remain thus ‘‘ And 
I seem to be the least,.’’ Now then it is necessary That 
the husband has made for her Gowns, and provides 
jewels ; For he dares not deny ; Because, if there were 
any lack, He would find her scolding too much, 
Flax and foreign linen She must change every day, 
And she often says, it is a wonder That she is not like 
her neighbour Whose cow has a better udder : So says 
she when she cannot say worse !] 


Other motives which are common to 


Mahieu’s 


—‘In lare nuda moror; vicinam quanque videtis 
“‘Nostram nobiliter ornatam, grandior esse 

‘' Deberem, breviter egosum minor,’”’ Inde necesse 
Est, aut ut vestes uxori comparet ille, 

Aut quod quottidie patiatur jurgia mille. 

Altenus lina taxans canabumque gravatur, 

Cum res vicina semper melior videatur. 

Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris 

Vicinumque pecus grandius “ie? habet. 


Lamentations and the Quinze Foves are: The 
woman who leaves her husband to meet her 
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lover at a feast; the wife who beats the child 
to annoy her husband; the misfortunes of a 
husband who is older and weaker than his 
wife; the use of pilgrimages for illicit love- 
affairs; and the inconvenience of the wife’s 
being much older than the husband. Some of 
these are commonplaces especially in mediaeval 
literature, but in these cases the expression is 
almost the same and shows fairly conclusively 
that the author of the Quinze Foyes based 
some of his satire on the sorry experiences of 
Mahieu le Bigame. Almost as remarkable is 
the borrowing from Le Miroir de Mariage 
of Eustache Deschamps. There are many more 
similarities than Mr Sdderhjelm has recorded, 
ranging from mere phrases to whole passages. 
Take only the heading of section XX: ‘‘ How 
that marriage is all torture, whether the wife 
be ugly, beautiful, rich or poor.’’ Or the 
XIXth: ‘‘ Of the griefs and troubles of the 
man and the woman when she is beautiful 
and the husband refuses to let her go to feasts 
and merry-makings.” In section XXXIII we 
have the situation of the wife who pretends 
her child is ill in order to extract per- 
mission from her husband to go on a pil- 
grimage, which has other than a religious 
object. 

The Quinze ‘foyes, then, is not a wholly 
original work. It belongs to a regular tradition 
of mediaeval anti-feminist literature and the 
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author has appropriated some of his situations 
and even some of his dialogue and expressions 
from earlier writers. The very title of his book 
is a profane parody of the Fifteen Joys of the 
Blessed Virgin,: for the men of the Middle 
Ages were singularly free with parodies and 
profanitions of holy mysteries. This does not 
mean that they were necessarily sceptical as 
some have thought, for scepticism is inclined 
rather to a cold respect or a complete in- 
difference in these matters; it is rather an 
evidence of faith and of the human necessity 
to jest at what it holds most serious. The 
general tone of the Quinzes Foyes indicates an 
unquestioning faith. Moreover, though this 
tone seems to be a little free in its expressions 
and cynical in its views of women, it 1s never- 
theless more restrained and decent than most 
of the short prose stories of its age. The Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, for example, are some- 
times scandalous, sometimes scatalogically 
repulsive; but the Quinze Foyes never goes 
beyond a quaint, malicious freedom, like a 
plump, old abdé telling after-dinner stories of 
a rather innocent type, with sundry taps on 
the side of his nose to indicate his immense 
knowledge of the world and the dangerous 
nature of his communications. 


1 Some stanzas from an early English poem about the Joys 
ibirae Blessed Virgin are quoted at the beginning of this 
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In France it is customary to compare the 
Quinze ‘Foyes with Balzac’s Phystologie du 
Mariage. It seems to me that the Quinze 
Foyes has more naif cynicism and malicious 
bonbommie, while it lacks the pretentious 
vulgarity of Balzac’s work. True, these authors 
indulge in a common pessimism and are almost 
equally convinced of the astuteness and vanity 
of women and of the very great obstacles to 
conjugal felicity. The society sketched in 
the Quinze ‘Foyes is more honest, familiar and 
homely than that in the Phystologte du Martage. 
Balzac in that work indulges his vein of 
snobbishness and his almost more dangerous 
vein of sweeping generalisation. There is a 
jeering knowingness about the Physiologie 
du Martage which displeases some readers and 
is not atoned for by the brilliant maxims and 
the occasional shrewdness of the psychology. 
The Quinze Foyes is perhaps equally superficial, 
but it is not so pretentious. It is an innocent 
sort of book for all its malice. Its satire is not 
cruel, for it is far too obvious; and has 
something of the hearty coarseness of 
Chaucer’s tale of the Miller of Trumpington. 

The Quinze ‘foyes is also praised in France 
for its ‘‘insight into the feminine mind”’. 
Writers, especially French writers, are very 
fond of discussing the feminine mind. They 
seldom, if ever, discuss the masculine mind. 
According to this psychology, men are in- 
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dividuals and each male mind must be studied 
separately ; but women all possess the feminine 
mind. The feminine mind is a creation of 
masculine laziness, invented to gratify the 
masculine sense of superiority. Of course, it 
is great fun to talk alias the feminine mind 
and to point out its foibles and limitations ; 
one seldom meets a man who is not willing to 
expatiate at great length on this topic. But 
in a limited experience one finds that women 
are quite as individualist and variable as men, 
no more subject to universal frailties, no more 
to be ranked 1n categorical types ; the difficulty 
is that the men monopolise the conversation. 

Unfortunately, the Quinze Foyes is largely 
a satire directed against the feminine mind ; 
and unless we believe in this abstraction the 
satire is a little unconvincing, like the articles 
of those amateur statesmen who call foreign 
countries ‘‘she’’. The author of the Quinze 
Joyes could not quite make up his mind whether 
to write a series of satiric short stories or a 
general treatise on the failings of women. The 
result is a mixture of the two; he does tell 
stories, with very amusing dialogue, some sort 
of episodic action and a dénouement; but these 
are always getting entangled with his hortatory 
displays and are given a general application 
which is sometimes divertingly inappropriate. 
He does not tell the stories of Gaston and 
Perette, of Francoys and Jehanne, but of ‘‘ the 
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husband ”’ and ‘‘ the wife’’; the whole object 
of his book is to persuade us that these ex- 
amples of female perfidy, shrewishness and the 
like are the common experience of all husbands 
and the inevitable workings of the feminine 
mind. He lacks the individualising skill of the 
Italian writers of novelle. They tell stories 
which are quite as cynical and malicious, but 
they tell them of Giovanni and Giovanna, not 
of ‘‘ the husband ” and ‘‘ the wife” and there- 
fore make a legitimate effort to capture our 
belief. But it is precisely in this sort of art 
skill that the best writers of antiquity and of 
the Renaissance are superior to those of the 
Middle Ages, with their passion for allegory, 
generalisation and homily. 

This quaintness and uncouthness of form 
should not blind the reader to the realism and 
sharp observation of the Quinze ‘foyes. The 
generalised form of mingled anecdote and 
treatise is unfortunate, but if these are mentally 
separated the reader will find he is dealing 
with a writer of considerable gifts. Take each 
of the anecdotes as such and the satiric general- 
ities for what they are worth, and you will 
find that this quaint author een insight 
into human nature and a genuinely humorous 
talent for recording his observations. None 
of his traits is true of all women (as he asserts) 
but all are true of some. He has produced a 
gallery of scolds, shrews, faithless spouses, 
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artful housewives, and lucklessly inefficient 
husbands. Maupassant did much the same in 
a more skilful and modern manner. It would 
be interesting to know whether Maupassant’s 
stories will carry the same conviction of truth 
to human nature in the twenty-fourth century 
as the Quinze ‘foyes de Mariage do in the 
twentieth century. Whatever faults they have, 
the stories in the Quinze Foyes are realistic 
and sharp on the point ; they are neither diffuse 
nor boring, and those negative qualities are 
rare in 15th century prose. It is astonishing 
that our author denies himself the customary 
catalogues, historical examples and the whole 
arsenal of mediaeval pedantry. If the author 
were Antoine de la Sale he exercised a noble 
self-restraint in this respect which is certainly 
lacking in his other books. Starting from 
merely internal evidence one would be inclined 
to say that the author was a Goliard in holy 
orders, some hendy Nicholas who had beena dog 
with the women and had read his Latin classics 
with an eye to the spirit rather than the letter. 
At all events, the absence of any sort of 
pedantry in the Quinze Foyes is remarkable in 
a work of its period. 

But we must not take the Quinze Foyes and 
Its author too solemnly. After all, however 
realistic it may be in detail and however much 
the author may protest his serious purpose, 
it is essentially a work of humour and therefore 
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fantastic in its assumptions, as every humorous 
work has aright to be. The early 17th century 
would have called this book An Anatomy of 
the Humours of Women, or the Characters of a 
a Shrew, a Very Woman, a Scold, a Notable 
Harlot, etc. Indeed, it has a curious but 
accidental and superficial similarity to the 
character books of a later age. How little 
serious our author was (if anyone doubts it) 
may be guessed from his Conclusion where 
he says waggishly and mysteriously that he 
has a remedy for these woes of marriage which 
he can only communicate by word of mouth, 
and then goes on to apologise to the women and 
to say that he is quite prepared to write another 
_ book from the opposite point of view, showing 
what women have to suffer from men. He 
would certainly have been better and more 
originally employed had he done so, but he 
took care not to attempt anything so difficult 
and unpopular. It was much easier to follow 
the beaten track of Mahieu, Jean de Meun, 
Deschamps and countless others, to make 
merry over the misfortunes of husbands and 
to represent ‘‘Woman” as ‘compact of 
caprice, perfidy, gluttony, drunkenness, in- 
fidelity, vanity, shrewishness, bad faith, 
extravagance, cunning, lechery and_ un- 
reasonableness—propositions to be applauded 
loudly by a generation of wife-beaters. 

Our author is to be praised for the amusing 
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realism of his situations and dialogue, his 
skill in sketching his gallery of uncompliment- 
ary female portraits. Some of his situations 
are conditioned by the customs of his age, such 
as the use of pilgrimages for amorous 
rendezvous, but the fundamental human 
nature underlying the whole series is so well 
observed and naturally recorded that we 
acquiesce in the author’s convention. He is 
at the antipodes to the writers of Arcadian 
romance and, for all his ‘‘ humours’’, less 
fantastic than many a page of Smollett. He is 
not to be compared with more recent writers 
either for invention or creative skill, but he 
must be given the credit for a humorous realism 
of some richness and fertility. 

I shall not anticipate the reader’s pleasure of 
discovery by following the normal custom of 
giving a long summary of each Joy in turn with 
a running commentary; but shall leave the 
reader to explore for himself, with some 
canfidence that he will find amusement in the 
shrewd, nazf, ironical, old author here trans- 
lated. Nor shall I imitate former editors by 
over-praising the book. One editor, among a 
mass of praise, observed that ‘‘ there 1s no 
repetition in the Quinze Foyes’’; when even 
the most superficial reader can see that words, 
phrases, sentences, dialogues and situations 
are frequently repeated. The refrain about 
‘‘ now is he in the trap and shall end his days 
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in misery”’ is, of course, intentional; but 
there are many unskilled repetitions, and, at 
times, a curiously disordered composition. The 
book reads like a brilliant first draft which the 
author has not had time to revise and to 
re-arrange properly. The situations do not 
arise logically one from another, nor is each 
Joy limited to one situation, nor is each 
situation worked out in the same detail. The 
love of dress is referred to in the First, Third 
Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Joys. Infidelity 
occurs in nearly all, but especially in the 
Second, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Tenth, Twelfth 
and Fifteenth. Pilgrimages occur in the 
Second as a means of meeting a lover; in the 
Eighth they are introduced, with humorous 
realism, to show the trials of a husband who 
goes on a pilgrimage with an exacting wife. 
In the First, Third, Seventh, and Eighth, the 
wife uses her charms or her position as a new 
mother either to deceive her husband or to 
compel him to gratify some extravagance. 
There are plots between a wife and her 
‘“gossips”’, or her mother, or her son, to 
deceive the husband in the Third, Fifth, Ninth 
Eleventh, and Fifteenthh We have the 
motive of caprice in the Sixth especially,and 
of shrewishness in the Fourth, Ninth, and 
Twelfth. The Eleventh is occupied with the 
misfortunes of the young gull, married by 
fraud to a girl who is already in an interesting 
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situation owing to someone else’s attentions. 
The Thirteenth (which is about the most 
unreasonable to the women) deals with the well- 
worn situation of the return of the long-lost 
Crusader who has been given up for dead and 
whose wife has married again. The Fourteenth 
provides the only admission: that happy 
marriages exist, but the good wife is im- 
mediately killed off and the widower re- 
married to a jealous widow who is a shrew; 
and this enables the authorto inveigh at length 
against marriages which show incompatibility 
of age. The Tenth is short and miscellaneous, 
containing grave warnings on the subject of 
matrimonial sorcery, the troubles which result 
from ill-matched couples, the difficulty of 
obtaining a divorce and the inconveniences 
which result when it is obtained. The Fifth 
Joy also begins with a discourse against 
disparities of age and rank in marriage, but 
gradually becomes an intrigue between a 
married woman and a gallant, aided by a 
waiting-\voman, in order to obtain a new gown 
refused by a miserly husband—a situation on 
which the author dwells at length and with 

eculiar exultation. In the Twelfth we get an 
Interesting picture of the inconveniences 
suffered by the civilian population during the 
Hundred Years War, and in the Ninth we are 
shown how even a sage, cunning man 1s 
finally outwitted by his wife and son when he 
is stricken down with illness. 
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And nowhere is there any comfort for the 
poor husband; he is in the trap and suffers 
the woes he thinks are joys and must languish 
there until he ends his days in misery. The 
only comfort, as the author hints, 1s that these 
woes may serve him as penances here on earth 
and purchase him a seatin Heaven. For when 
the lamentable Mahieu saw Heaven in a vision 
the foremost seats were occupied by luckless 
married men, and the Angels seeing him cried 
aloud: ‘‘ Here, here is the true martyr! ”’ 


V 


The chief manuscript authority for the 
Quinze ‘Foyes de Martage is that at Rouen, 
discovered by Pottier. This is a quarto volume 
of 1§2 leaves, and the scribe has noted the 
exact date of his transcription: November, 
1464. Two other works are included in the 
same volume. By general consent this MS is 
held to give the fullest and most correct text, 
and it is the basis of all the good modern 
editions. Francois de Rosset published in 1595 
an edition of the Quinze Foyes based on an old 
manuscript. Jannet does not say whether 
this MS has been traced or whether it is 
identical with the Rouen MS; he only says 
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that its text is very close to that of the Rouen 
MS and that it is almost complete. 

The first printed edition is an early XVth 
Century book of the greatest rarity, described 
in Brunet’s Manuel; only one copy is known, 
that at the Bibliothéque Nationale. According 
to Heuckenkamp, who issued an exact copy of 
the text in 1901, this book is one of the earliest 
printed in movable type. It is filled with 
misprints and omits a good many passages, 
especially towards theend. Itisa black-letter, 
small folio of 60 leaves, printed in double 
column. Towards the end of the 15th century, 
this edition was re-printed in a black-letter 
quarto of 46 leaves. 

Before 1500 another edition was printed : 


Les Quinze joies de mariage. Imprimé 4 Pans, 
par Jehan Treperel, demourant sus le pont Notre- 
Dame, alymage Sainct-Laurent. (Black-letter quarto, 
36 leaves.) 


This edition, says Jannet, is the worst. 
The style has been clumsily ‘‘ touched up”’ 
and the text omits many passages. This 
Treperel edition was reprinted (no date given) 
in small octavo black-letter of 48 leaves. In 
1837 the worthless text was reprinted by 
Techener. 

A far better series of texts are those based 
on Frangois de Rosset’s edition ; they included 
the following : 
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1. Les quinze joyes de mariage, extraictes d’un 
vieil exemplaire escrit 4 la main, passez sont quatre 
cens ans (sic !), (publ. par Frangois de Rosset). 

Paris, 1595, in-12. 
2. The same. Rouen. Raphael du Petit Val. 
1596, in-12, 

3. The same, Rouen. 1596. in-12. 

4. The same. Lyon, P. Rigaud. 1607. pet. 

in-12. 

5. The same. Paris. 1620, in-12. 

6. The same. (Le Duchat) La Haye, 1738. 


in-8, 


According to Brunet there are several other 
editions, but Jannet says he had been unable 
to find them. They are given by him as 
follows : 

1. Lyon, Claude Nourry, 1520, in-4. 

2. Lyon. Olivier Annoulet. No date. in-4. 


(black-letter.) 
3. Noplaceand no date, Small in-4, (black-letter). 


Finally Jannet records a translation into 
English verse, published by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1509, quarto. In Addison’s Spectator derisive 
reference is made to the Fifteen Comforts of 
Matrimony, which would indicate that some 
translation or imitation of the book was still 
read by unfashionable people in England as 
late as the beginning of the 18th century. 


1 Perhaps Dekker’s ‘‘The Fifteen Comforts of rash and 
inconsiderate marriage’’ ... I have not seen this book, 
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I give the above list with some diffidence 
and with no assurance that it is complete or 
accurate. Jannet was a careful worker and his 
edition is certainly the best—at least I do not 
know that it has ever been superseded. But 
it was published in 1853 and progress has been 
made in the study of mediaeval literature 
since then. Unfortunately, I have been unable 
to find a more modern bibliography and I am 
not competent to make original 1esearches in 
this difficult science. 

For the purposes of this translation I have 
used the following modern editions : 


1. Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage, nouvelle édition, 
Conforme au manuscrit de la Bibliothéque publique de 
Rouen. Avec les Variantes des anciennes éditions, 
une Notice bibliographique et des Notes. [Ed. P. 
Jannet.] Paris. Chez P. Jannet, Libraire, [Bibliothé- 
que Elzevirienne.] 1853. 

2. Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage, avec des Notes 
et un Glossaire par D. Jouaust, et une Preface de 
Louis Ulbach. Eaux fortes par Ad Lalauze. Paris. 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 1887. 

3. Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage. Nouvelle 
édition, accompagnée de nombreuses notes et précédée 
d’une Notice par Francois Tulou [Classiques Garnier. ] 
Paris. Garnier. No date. 


I applied to M. Pierre Champion, the eminent 


French authority on fifteenth century literature 
and he informed me that these editions were 
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of about the same value and advised me to 
consult Heuckenkamp’s exact reprint of the 
first edition; which I accordingly procured, 
with some difficulty. But, though this reprint 
is painstakingly exact, it is derived from a 
vicious source (i.e. the imperfect first printed 
edition) and | have therefore relied on the 
texts of Jannet, Jouaust and Tulou, making 
reference to the Heuckenkamp edition only 
when I was puzzled by the three other texts. 
In one or two cases, the Heuckenkamp edition 
suggested a more intelligible reading, but it 
has not been of much use. I cannot guarantee 
that my translation is founded on the most 
exact text, but it is founded on the fullest. 
Two recent editions (Dressler, 1903, and Fleig, 
1903) are mentioned by Mr Allison Peers. 
Since M. Pierre Champion did not recommend 
them, I have not felt it necessary to give 
additional complications to a complicated task 
by consulting them. 

The difficulties of translating an ancient work 
of this kind have been increased by the well- 
known habits of commentators, who invariably » 
explain the points one could solve for onceelé 
but pass over in silence all the real difficulties. 
Here I have sometimes received help from the 
critical remarks of Mr Séderhjelm and M. 
Néve, who do condescend to notice some of 
these obscurities and puzzling phrases. A good 
deal of trouble has been ss to find the 
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exact meaning of every sentence, but it is 
quite likely that I have mistaken the meaning 
in a number of cases. Where words and 
phrases are clumsily repeated in the same 
sentence of the translation, or where sentences 
cannot be analysed according to modern 
rules, the reason is that these defects exist 
in the original. | have found aid in Godefroy’s 
Lexicon and in M. L. Foulet’s Petite Syntaxe 
del’ Ancien Frangats. Vf any scholar should 
think it worth his while to compare my version 
with the original and should discover errors 
of interpretation, I should be happy to know 
them with a view to correcting any subsequent 
edition. But I am confident that, if any 
such errors exist, they do not occupy more 
than a dozen lines of the whole book. 

I am less confident of the style than of the 
general accuracy of this translation. While 
I am certain that none but trifling mistakes or 
slips will be found in the rendering of meaning, 
I feel some apprehensions lest my efforts to 
reproduce the style of the original should 
appear to readers of taste as nothing better 
than an artificial and archaistic jargon. The 
principles which dictated this form can be 
explained, if not defended. The ‘ literal- 
literary’ method of translation proposes two 
main ends; the first is to reproduce as 
accurately and felicitously as possible the 
content of the original; the second is to 
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imitate as far as possible the style and manner 
of the author translated, but without sacrificing 
accuracy of rendering. The Arnold-Newman 
controversy over the translation of Homer 
shows how men may differ in their views of the 
nature of styleand manner in an ancient author. 
In the case of Les Quinze Foyes de Mariage 
there is less room for doubt than in the case of 
Homer and fewer vested interests are involved. 
I had to ask myself; how do the style and 
manner of the Quinze ‘Foyes strike a modern 
educated Frenchman, who is not an expert 
in mediaeval literature? (A Frenchman who 
reads nothing but the newspapers would not 
find the Quinze ‘oyes very intelligible). 
I decided that this abstract Frenchman would 
think the Quinze ‘Foyes archaic, quaint, racy, 
outspoken, inelegant, occasionally involved and 
a little illogical and wandering, but amusing by 
these very divergences from modern standards. 
This is the effect I have aimed at, not labori- 
ously but spontaneously, in the translation. 

Ideally, such a translation should be made 
in the idiom and language of about 1450. 
There were two irrefutable objections to that ; 
first, I could not do it and, second, even if it 
were done it would be teasing and perhaps 
unintelligible to a modern reader. I therefore 
improvised a sort of archaistic English, some- 
thing between Chaucer and the _ earliest 
Elizabethan translators, which seemed to give 
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the effects I hoped for without being impossibly 
hard to sustain or irritatingly obscure to a 
modern reader. I have used no word which is 
not familiar to everybody and have avoided 
transparent archaistic devices such as ‘‘ wood ”’ 
for ‘‘ mad’’, ‘‘ brent’ for ‘‘ burnt’, “‘ yclept”’ 
for ‘‘named”’, and the like. I have used 
‘‘wanhope’’ for “ despair,’’ but the word 1s 
perfectly familiar to most people. Of course it 
is open to anybody to say that the result is a 
ridiculous and affected jargon. Nevertheless 
I believe there is more excuse for attempting 
an archaistic rendering of the Quinze ‘foyes 
than there was for William Morris’s writing 
whole novels in a peculiar dialect of his own 
or even for Andrew Lang’s archaistic transla- 
tion of Aucassin et Nicolete. (Of course I am 
not comparing the achievement, but the 
intention.) The Quinze Foyes is full of quaint 
humour which would be lost in contemporary 
English. One could only attempt to find some 
old English equivalent and hope that the 
general effect would not be a patch-work 
absurdity. It is no defence, but perhaps an 
extenuating circumstance, to say that the 
translation could have been made into ordinary, 
modern English in about one-third the time 
actually given to this version. If, then, the 
translation is held to be a failure, it is not for 
lack of taking pains but because an erroneous 
or impossible object was sought. 
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The Fifteen Joys of Marriage 


PROLOGUE 


Many have laboured to show, with great 
authorities and arguments, that a man hath 
greater felicity in this world when he liveth 
frank and free than when he enslaveth himself 
uncompelled, of his own free will. In support 
whereof let us say that a man lacketh common 
reason who, being in the joys and delights of 
the world and the flower of his youth, of his 
own free will and proper motion findeth out the 
entrance of a narrow, dolorous prison, full of 
tears and lamentations and pangs, and casteth 
himself therein. And when he hath entered 
therein, they clap to the door which 1s iron and 
is fastened with great bars, and he is so 
straitly held that for no entreaties and no 
money shall he ever come out. And above all 
should we think mad and senseless one that 
should thus imprison himself if aforetimes he 
had heard the prisoners in the said prison 
weeping and lamenting. 

And sith human nature doth covet liberty 
and freedom, divers great lords and lordships 
have been wasted, forasmuch as the said lords 
desired to take away the liberty of their sub- 
jects. And moreover divers cities and towns 
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and others among the commons have been 
destroyed through disobedience, for that they 
sought over-much liberty, and thereby divers 
great wars and great massacres have befallen. 
For thus the French lords by their great 
valours were freed and exempted from tributes 
and servitude to the Emperors of Rome, where- 
by many battles have been fought and won on 
account of the French. And so it came about 
that, when they were not strong enough to 
meet the great powers of the Emperor who had 
invaded their land, they preferred to rise up 
and depart from their country rather than pay 
service and tribute to the Emperor, whereby 
they showed the great nobleness of their 
hearts. And so they went away, conquering 
lands and dwelling-places by their valours, 
and afterwards nobly gat back at the sword’s 
oo their country of France, the which they 

ave until now kept free to their own singular 
profit. And so people of all nations that were 
enslaved desired to be in France that they 
might be free, whereby it came to pass that 
France was the noblest land in the world, the 
richest, the most peopled, the most inhabited 
and the best builded, flourishing with riches, 
with knowledge, with prudence, in the Catholic 
faith and in all other virtues. And since they 
are free, ’tis but reason they should set their 
= free by giving law to the subjects they 

ave taken to themselves, for it is not reason- 
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able to have one law for a man’s self and 
another for his neighbour. Wherefore it has 
come to pass that the land is desert and empty 
of people, lacking knowledge and divers other 
virtues. And thereby sins and vices reign 
therein, and in general every man ought to 
love the common good.? 

We say commonly that he who careth not 
for his own good lacketh common sense 
especially when he can achieve the same with- 
out harm to others; for we should esteem 
him a man of little wit who, upon mature 
debate, should cast himself into a pit that was 
wide at the bottom and narrow at the top, in 
such sort that no man could escape therefrom. 
And such pits are digged to take wild beasts 
in the great woods. And when they have 
fallen in the said pits they are mightily astonied 
and run round seeking a way out, but ’tis then 
too late. 

The like may be said of those who are to 
marry, they are like a fish that is free in the 
great water and he goeth to and fro as he 
pleaseth; and he goeth to and fro so long 
that at last he findeth an osier fish-trap, where 
are divers fishes taken by the bait therein which 
they smelled out by its savour. And when this 
fish doth behold them he travaileth to enter 


1 The confusion and ambiguity in these sentences is perha 
due either to the timidity of the author or scribe or both in 
attacking the privileged classes. 
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and goeth about the said fish-trap until he 
findeth the way in and he entereth, weening 
to be in all delights and pleasures even as he 
thinketh the others to be. And when he is 
there he can by no means come out again and 
he remaineth in dolour and grief, there where 
he thought to find all joy and comfort. So 
may it be said of them that are to marry, 
for they see others that are wedded in the 
trap feigning to swim and to sport. And so 
they labour until they find a way in. And 
when once they are in they can by no means 
come out again but perforce must they stay 
therein. So spake a doctor named Valerius! 
unto one his friend who had married and who 
asked him if he had acted well, and the doctor 
replied unto him as followeth: “ Friend”, 
quoth he, ‘“‘ couldst thou not find an high 
casement whence thou mightest have hurled 
thyself head-foremost into a deep river?” 
Thus showing that we should affront the 
greatest peril rather than lose our freedom. 
Greatly did the archdeacon of Thérouenne? | 
repent him that to enter the state of marriage 
he left the noble privilege and rank of clerk, 
and he married with a widow and, as he doth 
relate, he long dwelled in servitude to her in 
great dolour and great grief. And repenting 


1 Juvenal. See Roman de la Rose 9430-9509. 


2 Matheolus or Mahieu, a well-known misogynist. See 
Introduction, 
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thercof he made and composed a fair treatise 
to comfort himself and as a warning to others. 
And divers others have laboured in many 
ways to show the dolour thereof. And even as 
certain godly persons, thinking upon the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and considering in 
meditation the great joys she had during the 
holy mysteries of the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Ascension of Jesus Christ, and 
others which they have sect down in ‘“‘ Joys”, 
in the name and honour of whom divers good 
Catholics have made divers fair and godly 
orisons to the honour and praise of the said 
blessed Virgin Mary; I also, thinking upon 
and considering the state of marriage, wherein 
I never was, sith it hath pleased God to place 
me in another servitude, out of freedom which 
I can never more recover, am avised that in 
marriage are fifteen ceremonies, according to 
what I have seen or heard from those who well 
know it and those that are married hold them 
for joys, delights and felicities and deem that 
no other joys are to be compared with them ; 
but to every right understanding these fifteen 
joys of marriage are, in my censure, the greatest 
torments, dolours, griefs and the fifteen 
greatest woes in this world, and no other 
tortures, without breaking of limbs, continue 
so long. And yet I blame them not for 


1 Allusion to Joyes et Douleurys de la Vierge, which is found at 
the end of various old editions of ficures de la Verge. 
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entering into matrimony; nay, I am of their 
Opinion and say they do well, seeing that we 
are in this world to the end that we do penance, 
suffer afflictions and mortify the flesh, to the 
intent that we gain Paradise. And methinks 
a man can find no sharper penance for himself 
than to suffer and endure the great pains and 
great torments that are set down and declared 
hereafter. Nathless, | am comforted by one 
thing, for they that are married esteem the 
said pains and torments as joys and comforts, 
and are hardened and customed thereto, even 
as an ass to bear burdens, and they seem to 
rejoice thereat ; and therefore ’tis to be doubted 
whether their sufferings have any merit. 
Wherefore, looking upon these pains which 
they mistake for joys, considering the op- 
position between their minds and those of 
myself and divers others, I have taken pleasure, 
as I watched them drowning in the trap where 
they are enclosed, in writing these Fifteen 
Joys of Marriage to console them; thereby 
wasting my pains, mine ink and my paper. 
As touching them that are unmarried and who 
will not fail to marry and enter the trap, I 
purpose nothing ; nathless divers peradventure 
shall repent thereof when it is too late. And 
thus shall they dwell perpetually in the said 
joys and end their days miserably. 
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The First Joy 


The first joy of Marriage is when the young 
man is in his first youth, when he is fresh, 
nimble and merry and careth for naught save 
the untieing his cod-piece point, making of 
ballads, singing the same, looking upon the 
fairest wenches, and considering where he 
may take his pleasure and find his delight, 
according to his degree ; and he recketh naught 
whence cometh the money he hath, for per- 
adventure he hath still his father and mother 
or other his kinsfolk that furnish him with 
whatsoever he needeth. And albeit he hath 
his ease and pleasure as he listeth, he cannot 
endure them, but looketh upon other goodmen 
that are held in the trap and weeneth that 
they frisk it with delight forasmuch as they 
have the bait beside them in the trap, that is 
to say, the woman, that is fair, neatly pranked 
forth, sweetly dressed, with gowns _per- 
adventure her husband hath not paid for; 
for it is deceitfully told him that her father 
or mother gave them to her from their bounti- 
ful store. The young man turnech and seeketh 
about the trap and at last he entereth therein 
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and is married; and so hasty is he to snatch 
at the bait that oftentimes he enquireth little 
concerning things necessary and plungeth in 
at the market price. 

Now is the poor man in the trap who 
formerly had no care save to sing and to buy 
points, silk purses and the like toys, to give 
wenches. He taketh his pastime and delight 
awhile and hath no thought of escape until 
he hath pondered a little; but it is too late: 
his wife must perforce be set up in estate 
befitting. And peradventure her heart is gay 
and merry and at a feast the other day she 
beheld the ladies and citizens’ wives or other 
women of her estate that were dressed in the 
new fashion; and she saith within herself that 
it well belongeth to her house and kin that she 
should be as comely dressed as others. Then 
awaiteth she the place and time and the hour 
to open the matter to her goodman ; and right 
_ willingly do they speak of their special matters 
there where their goodmen are more subject 
and must needs be the more inclined to grant: 
that is, in bed, where the fellow whereof I spake 
craveth for his delights and pleasures, and 
himseemeth he hath naught else to do. Then 
beginneth his dame and saith she: 

‘‘ My dear, I prithee leave me, for I am sore 
discomforted.”’ 

‘“My chuck!’ saith he, ‘‘ and wherefore ? ”’ 

‘‘Certes’’, saith she, ‘‘ I must needs be s0, 
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but I say naught thereof to you, sith ye heed 
not my words.” 

‘‘ Nay, sweet chuck ”’, saith he, ‘‘ tell me why 
ye give me such words ?”’ 

‘“ By’r Lady, sir’’, saith she, ‘it needs not 
that I tell you: for ’tis a thing ye would reck 
nothing of, an I told you, and ye would deem 
I did it for another cause.”’ 

“ Truly’, saith he, “ ye shall tell me.” 

Then saith she: ‘‘ Since ye are so pleased, 
I will tell ye: My dear’’, saith she, ‘‘ ye know 
that the other day I was at such a feast, whither 
you sent me, which gave me but scant pleasure ; 
but when I was there methinks there was no 
woman (howsoever base her estate) that was 
so evil attired as I: though I say it not to give 
myself worship; yet, thanks be to God, I am 
as well born as any dame, lady or merchant’s 
wife there; I appeal to them that are skilled 
in noble descents. I say it not for my attire, 
for I care not how I am gowned; but I was 
ashamed for love of you and my kin.” 

‘‘Perdy!” saith he, ‘‘ my chuck, and how 
were they attired at this feast ?”’ 

“| faith’, saith she, ‘‘ there was none so 
base of my estate but had a scarlet or Malines 
gown or a fine green one, furred with good 
grey or short vair, with large sleeves and a 
high peaked hood to match, with a tissue of 
red or green silk falling to the ground, all 
devised in the new fashion. And I still have 
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only my wedding gown, that is faded and very 
short because I have grown since it was made: 
for I was still but a child when I was given to 
you and already I am so wrinkled and have 
endured so many woes that I look the mother 
of them whose daughter I might be. And 
certes I was in such shame while I was among 
them that I knew not how to keep countenance, 
nor durst not. And it grieved me more when 
the Lady of such a place and the wife of such 
an one told me before them all that twas shame 
I was no better gowned. And, by my faith 
and troth, ’tis long since they have been to see 


,”) 


me. 
‘Perdy! my chuck’’, saith he, ‘let me 


speak: ye are well avised, my dear, that we 
are hard pressed, and ye know, my dear, that 
when we entered upon housekeeping we lacked 
all furnishings withal and needs must we buy 
beds, bedding, room-furnishings and many the 
like chattels, and we have little money for the 
nonce; and ye know we must buy two oxen for 
our yeoman in such a place. And then the 
other day the gable of our barn fell down for 
lack of roofing and it must be repaired speedily. 
And then I must go to the assize, at such a 
place, for the suit I have anent your land in 
that place, which bringeth me in naught or 
very little, and I am enforced to great charges.”’ 

‘Ha! sir, I knew well ye would remember 
naught but that land of mine.” 
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Then turneth she on the other side and 
saith: 

‘OQ’ God’s name, let me bide, for I will 
ne’er speak on’t more.’’ 

‘Body o’ me’’, saith the goodman, ‘ ye 
grow wroth without cause.”’ 

‘Not so, sir’’, saith she, ‘‘for if ye have 
nothing or very little, ’tis not my fault. And 
ye know I was asked in marriage by such and 
such an one, and in a score of other houses, by 
them that asked nothing but my body, and ye 
know ye came back and forth so often that 
I would have none but you; whereby I was ill 
thought of by my lord my father and still am, 
for which I should hate myself; for methinks 
J am the most unhappy woman alive. And 
I pray you, sir ’’, saith she, “ to tell me if the 
wives of such and such an one (who sought to 
have me) are in the like state with me? 
Verily, they are not of so noble a house as I. 
By Saint John, the dresses they give their 
waiting-wenches are better than those I wear 
o’ Sundays. And I know not why so many good 
people die, which is a sad thing; but, please 
God! Ishallnotlivelong. Atleast you would 
be quit of me and I should cease to be a 
burthen to you.”’ 

‘ By my faith”, saith he, ‘‘ my chuck, that 
is ill said, for I would do anythi:ig to pleasure 
ye, but ye should look to our fortune: turn 
over to me and I will do what ye will.”’ 
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‘OQ’ God’s name”’, saith she “‘ let me bide, 
for by my faith, I want it not. Would to God 
ye ne'er wanted it more than I; by my faith, 
ye would ne’er touch me.” 

‘No ?”’ saith he. 

‘ Certes, no’, saith she. 

Then, to tempt her, as he thinketh, he saith 
to her: 

‘If I were dead, ye would soon be married 
with another.” 

‘Out upon it!” saith she; ‘‘’twould not 
be for any pleasure I have had. By God’s 
blessed sacrement, never should a man’s mouth 
touch mine; an I were avised I should outlive 
you I would so order it that I went first.” 

And therewith she falleth a-weeping. 

Thus the good dame refraineth herself (how- 
soever she thinketh the contrary) and the 
goodman both rejoiceth and grieveth at once ; 
rejoiceth, forasmuch as he weeneth her to be 
a cold woman and so chaste that she recketh 
not of such filthy pleasure and moreover she 
Joveth him so much, as he thinketh; and 
grieveth, forasmuch as he seeth her weeping, 
wherefore he is sore afflicted and moved and 
hath no rest until she is comforted, and he 
laboureth by all means to do her pleasure. 
But she, who thinketh to strike the blow she 
hath aimed for her gown, will have none of 
it, but riseth betimes and at an hour unwonted, 


and all day she maketh him evil cheer so that 
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he may draw not one fair wordfrom her. When 
the next night cometh, she will to bed; and 
after she is in bed the goodman hearkeneth if 
she be asleep and seeketh if her arms be well 
covered oe covereth her if it be needed. 
Then she feigneth to wake and saith the good- 
man : 

‘“ Sleepest thou, chuck ? ” 

‘‘ Nay, forsooth”’, saith she. 

“ Art thou comforted ?” 

‘‘Comforted ?”’ saith she; ‘‘ my woe is a 
small thing. And praised be God’, saith she, 
sighing, ‘‘ I have enow since God is so pleased.”’ 

‘‘ Perdy’’, saith he, ‘‘ chuck, if God please 
we shall have enow; I have ccnsidered one 
thing, that I will put thee in such an estate 
that I wager thou shalt be the fairest habited 
woman at my cousin’s wedding.’’ 

‘‘Certes ’’, saith she, ‘‘ I shall go to no feast 
this year.”’ 

“ Faith and troth, chuck, but thou shalt, 
and shalt have what thou askest.”’ 

‘What I ask!” saith she. ‘‘ Certes, I ask 
naught; but, so help me God, I said it not for 
any desire to prank myself forth, for I would 
I might never go forth from our house, save to 
church; but I said it for the words spoken 
between other parties: for I was avised a ee 
by my gossip that heard much talk of it and 
did discuss the same unto me.” 

Then museth the poor man (newly an 
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husband), who hath many a thing to do, who 
peradventure hath few chattels, and per- 
adventure the gown will cost fifty or three 
score gold crowns; and as he museth he can 
see no way for the money, nathless he must 
have it for he seeth his spouse who (he weeneth) 
is a right worthy and notable dame, and he 
praiseth God in his heart that he hath been 
given a jewel so rich as she is. Then often he 
turneth and rolleth from one side to the other, 
and all night hath no sleep to comfort him. 
And so, often it falleth that the dame is so 
shrewd that she knoweth well the upshot and 
laughteth to herself under the sheets. 

When the day cometh, the goodman that 
hath toiled all night with heavy thoughts 
riseth up and goeth about his business; and 
peradventure he taketh up cloth and stuffs 
upon credit and bindeth himself to the chapmen 
or he borroweth or pledgeth ten or a score 
shillings of his yearly comings in, or he carrieth 
away to sell an ancient jewel of gold or silver 
made in the time of his great grandsire, which 
his father had bequeathed him; and he doth 
so much that in the end he cometh home 
furnished with all things his dame required of 
him, but she feigneth to take no joy in them 
and curseth all them that first devised so great 
a el ; and when she seeth the thing is done 
and that he hath brought the cloth and the 
stuffs, she saith to him: 
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‘“ My love, look that thou ne’er reproachest 
me in days to come that for my sake thou 
didst spend money, for I would not give a 
half-farthing for any gown in the world, but 
only to go warmly clad.’ 

In brief, the gown is made, the girdle and the 
hood, which peradventure are showed at 
many a church and many a dance. 

And cometh the day when it is time to pay 
the creditors, and the poor man cannot pay, 
and they will not wait, and will have his goods 
sold or himself excommunicated, and the dame 
heareth word thereof and seeth the distraint ; 
and peradventure they take the very toys 
for which the debt was made. Then it cometh 
to pass that after the excommunication his 
estate groweth worse and the dame must stay 
within doors. And God knoweth the delight 
and joy wherein the goodman liveth and 
spendeth his days: for the dame rageth 
through the house, saying: 

‘Cursed be the day wherein I was born 
and would that I had died in my swaddling- 
bands! Alack! Alack! Never fell so great 
shame upon a woman of my house, wherein 
I was delicately cockered up and_ bred. 
Alack!’’ saith she, ‘‘I must toil to oversee 
the household and all I can do and save is 
lost. I might have matched with a score of 
houses, an I would, I had dwelt therein with 
great worship and riches: for well I wit how 
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fare their wives at this hour. Poor weary 
woman, why cometh not Death to release 
thee ?”’ 

Thus the dame complaineth and thinketh 
not of her governance, of the gowns and toys 
she must needs have, of the banquets and 
wedding-feasts she went to when a should 
have been at home thinking of her household, 
but she putteth all upon the poor man who 
peradventure hath no blame therein. And 
moreover he is so cast down, by the law of 
debt, that he knoweth not it was her fault. 

Ask not of the dolorous thoughts that come 
upon the poor man, who can neither sleep nor 
rest, but can only think how to soothe his 
wife and to find some remedy for his debt; 
but nathless he is more troubled by his wife’s 
heaviness than by all things else. So he 
languisheth and falleth into penury and 
scarcely shall he ever rise therefrom once he 
is brought down; but all this 1s but joy for 
him. So he is caught in the trap and per- 
adventure he repenteth not and if he were not 
therein yet would he soon enter: there he 
wasteth his life and languisheth ever and there 
will he end his days miserably. 
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The Second Joy 


The second joy is when the dame feeleth 
herself well habited, as is said, and knoweth 
well that she is comely (an she be not, nathless 
she deemeth herself so) and goeth to divers 
feasts, gatherings and pilgrimages: and some- 
times it pleaseth not the husband; and 
therefore she deviseth with her aunt, her 
gossip and her cousin, that peradventure is 
no kin to her, but she hath been wont so to say 
and for a reason. And even her mother, that 
sometimes knoweth the business, hath told 
the poor man that it is her cousin that his 
heart may be lightened if it were burthened. 
And sometimes the goodman, who willeth she 
shall not go, will allege he hath no horse, or 
some other cause. Then the aunt or the gossip 
will say : 

‘‘ Perdy, my gossip or my nephew it grieveth 
me to go to feasts at this time, for I have a 
many things to do at home; but, o’ God’s 
name, were it not for your honour and mine, 
1 had not spoken thereof now; nd, faith and 


1 Cousine : I have ventured to make this she-cousin an aunt, 
to avoid the confusion of réles with the he-cousin. 
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troth, well I know that my niece or my gossip 
your wife taketh no pleasure to come, for 
among all women I wot of she hath the most 
haste to depart when she is there.”’ 

Then the goodman is persuaded and asketh 
who shall take them and whoshall go with them. 

‘‘ Faith and troth, my gossip or my nephew, 
there are your lady, my niece’s mother, your 
wife, the wife of such an one, my cousin and 
yours, and the other women of our street or 
near us: I dare say that for worship and 
honour there will be as good company as would 
serve for a King’s daughter.” 

And peradventure she that speaketh is to 
have a gown or other toys if she playeth well 
her part, the which falleth out oft. 

‘““T wit well’’, saith he, ‘‘ that the company 
is fair and honourable; but she hath much to 
do within doors and she gaddeth ever upon 
the highway. So be it’’, saith he; ‘let her 
go this time; and mark ye well’’, saith he to 
the dame: ‘‘ come ye home ere evening.” 

Then the dame, who seeth full well that she 
hath leave to go, maketh semblance that she 
hath no lust to go, and saith: 

‘Perdy, mine heart”’, saith she, ‘‘I have 
no will to go; prithee, let me bide at home.” 

‘Verily’, saith the aunt or the gossip, 
‘ye shall go.” 

And then the goodman taketh the aunt 
apart and saith to her: 
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‘‘ Gossip, an ’twere not I set my faith in you, 
she should not go.” 

‘‘ Marry, gossip, by God that made the world, 
ye may well do so.” 

They set forth, then do they mock the good- 
man and say one to the other that certes he is 
somedele jealous, but he doth naught. Thither 
wend the gallants; and peradventure some 
among them endeavoured their suit at the 
former feast and mean to end their business 
now. God wot, the dame is flattered, served 
and honoured for love of her husband, God 
knoweth it well. Consider well how she 
taketh pains to dance and sing and how little 
she esteemeth her husband when she seeth 
herself so esteemed and praised. Then the 
gallants, who behold her so well habited and 
well-spoken, thrust forward at her, one before 
the other; for comely and forward mien in 
woman giveth boldness of speech to base faint- 
heart. One giveth her good words, gracious 
and pleasant; another treadeth her foot or 
wringeth her hand; another looketh upon her 
sideways with a fixed and piteous gaze; 
another giveth her a ring, a diamond or a 
ruby; whereby the dame may well enow 
apprehend their desires if she is one that hath 
any skill to understand reason. There oft- 
times she departeth from the strait way and 
taketh pleasure and divers things and per- 
adventure worse will come of it. 
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Now the poor man hath bound himself for 
his wife’s estate, the which estate is the cause 
of her going to feasts, where the gallants are 
gathered from all parts, and each of them for 
his part hopeth but to deceive the poor man, 
and hardly shall he escape. Yet he is the 
cause of his own shame. And it cometh to 
pass from long frequentation, either that the 
dame or her paramour is unwary, or some 
kinsman or especial ingle of the goodman 
saith a word thereof to him, he findeth the 
truth or hazardeth a shrewd guess thereat. 
Then falleth he into the rage of jealousy, where- 
in no wise and sober man should ever cast 
himself: for if he knoweth once his wife’s 
fault, never shall he be healed by any chiru- 
geon; and then he will beat her, whereby his 
case shall grow worse, for never will she be 
chastened ; and by beating her he will but cast 
fuel on the fire of mad love betwixt her and 
her paramour, yea, though he cut off her 
limbs. Whereby it cometh to pass that he 
loseth his goods and becometh a dotard and © 
falleth into wanhope. And never will she © 
love him thereafter, unless perchance for her 
pastime and to torment him. There liveth 
the poor man in pain and torment, the which 
he thinketh joy. But he is fairly caught in 
the trap; an he were not, he would hasten 
therein; there he wasteth his life, and always 
languisheth and shall end his days in misery. 
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The third joy of Marriage is when, after the 
young man and his young wife have taken 
their pleasures and amorous toys, she groweth 
big with child, and peradventure not by her 
goodman, which oft times so falleth out. 
Then the poor husband entereth into grievous 
torment and heaviness: for he must up and 
trot hither and yon to seek the dame whatso 
she craveth; and if the dame letteth fall a 
ia he must pick it up lest she prick and 

urt herself; and also ’tis rare fortune if he 
findeth meat for her appetite, howsoever he 
hath sweated to find and to bring it. And 
ofttimes it falleth out, from the diversity of 
meats she hath and from the sloth wherein 
she liveth, that her appetite faileth, because 
she is aweary of common meats. She groweth 
wanton and doth yearn for rare new things: 
s0 must she have them, whatsoever they be, 
and the goodman must trot afoot or a-horse- 
back night and day to find them. In such 
torment dwelleth the goodman eight or nine 
months, while the dame doth naught but 
cocker and bemoan herself; and the poor 
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man beareth all the weight of the household, 
he must rise early and bed late, and look to 
the household, according to his degree. 

Then the time when she shall lie in draweth 
nigh: then must there be ingles and gossips 
at the dame’s whim and pleasure. Then hath 
he much labour to get what is needed for the 
gossips and the nurses and the midwives, who 
will be there to look to the dame when she 
bringeth forth, and who will drink as much 
wine as would fill a butt. Then is his torment 
doubled; then in her travail the dame voweth 
more than a score of pilgrimages and the 
poor man maketh vows to all the saints. Then 
gossips come in from all sides; then must the 
Pe man travail for their worshipful ease. 

e dame and the gossips gabble and laugh 
and crack a many scurvy jests and live softly 
at their ease, whoever hath the labour to 
earn it, in whatsoever weather. And let it 
rain or freeze or hail and the goodman be 
without, one among them saith as follows: 

‘‘ Alack! my gossip, the goodman suffereth 
much now out of doors!” 

And another maketh answer that there is 
no help and that he taketh joy therein. And if 
it hap that aught be lacking, one of the gossips 
saith to the dame: 

‘‘ Verily, gossip, I marvel, as do all these a 
gossips here present, that your goodman sette 
so little store upon you and your bantling. 
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Bethink ye how it will be when ye have borne 
him some five or six! Plainly doth it appear 
that he loves you not; and ye did him greater 
honour by wedding him than ever befell one 
of his house.”’ 

“By my troth’’, saith another gossip, 
“an my goodman should so deal with me I 
would rather he had but one eye to his head! ”’ 

‘Gossip ’’, saith the first, ‘‘ suffer him not 
thus to trample ye under foot; for he will do 
the like or worse in years to come at your 
other childbirths.”’ 

“Cousin”, saith the other, ‘‘I marvel 
greatly, seeing that ye are a notable huswife 
and of a noble lineage and that he was never 
your compeer, as all do know, that ye will 
suffer this in him; he wrongeth us all.”’ 

Then the dame answereth and saith: 

‘Verily, dear gossips and cousins, I wot 
not what to do, nor how to compass it, so 
base a man is he and so humoursome.”’ 

‘Is he so base ?”’ saith one of them. ‘“‘ Lo! 
these my gossips here know well that when 
I wedded my goodman, ’twas bandied about 
he was so humoursome he would slay me; 
but o’ God’s name, gossip, he is well tamed, 
I thank God, for he would rather one of his 
arms were broken than think or say or do 
aught displeasing to me. ‘True it is that at 
the beginning he weened he would begin a 
certain manner of speaking and doing: but, 
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by the blessed Sacrement, I was too many 
for him, and answered pertly and took the bit 
between my teeth, so that once or twice he 
beat me, and this was but a fool’s part for 
I was worse than before and so much that well 
I wot he told my gossip here that he could do 
naught with me, yea, though I were slain. 
I thank God I so ordered it that I can say or 
do what I please, for ever I have the last word, 
right or wrong. But the game is to the best 
ala and ye have but to act; for, gossip, 

swear there is no man so hardy but his wife 
shall make him easy and debonair, an she be 
one that hath the wit to do so. By my Lady 
Saint Catherine, gossip he would be well 
daunted, ’tis clear as day.” 

‘Look to it, cousin’, saith the other, 
‘and beshrew him heartily when he comes 
home.”’ 

Thus 1s the poor man grievously beshrewed. 
And ever they drink like tuns, and take their 
leave until the morrow; and they will see 
how she is domineered over and they will 
bitterly complain thereof to the goodman. 

When the time cometh that the poor man 
cometh home, who hath brought meat and 
peradventure at great charges, whereby he is 
sore troubled, he cometh home at one or two 
of the clock at night, because he hath travelled 
far, either he burneth to know how doth his 
dame, or he dareth not sleep away from home 
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for fear of the charges; he cometh to the 
house and findeth all the men and maid ser- 
vants drawn up at the dame’s hest, for other- 
wise they would not stay there however good 
and loyal they may be, and he asketh how 
she doth. And the waiting woman that 
nurseth her answereth that she is sore sick and 
hath eaten naught since he left; but she 
fareth a little the better this evening (nathless, 
tis all lies). Then grief groweth upon the 
poor man that peradventure is wet through 
and foully dressed, which oft times befalleth ; 
and peradventure is he all muddy, sith his 
horse hath fallen in a miry track. And per- 
adventure the poor man hath not eaten that 
day and he will not eat till he hath news of his 
dame and how she doth. The nurses and the 
old wives, that are in the secret and are cunning 
in such devices, play their parts well and 
feign a right piteous aspect. Then the good- 
man cannot help but go to her and from the 
door of her chamber heareth her groaning 
softly in piteous sort; and goeth up to her 
and kneeleth by the bed-side and asketh her: 

‘‘ How dost thou, madam, my love ?”’ 

‘My heart’’, saith she, ‘‘I am sore sick.”’ 

“Alas!” saith he, ‘‘ my love, and where 
lieth your pain?” 

‘My heart’’, saith she, ‘‘ ve wist well that 
I have long been weak and can eat naught.” 

‘“Madam’”’, saith he, ‘‘ why gave ye not 
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orders to make a rare mess of capon and 
sugar ?”’ 

‘‘Q’ God’s name ”’, saith she, ‘‘ so made they 
me one, but ’twas but ill made, and I can 
ne'er eat one unless ‘tis seethed for me by 

ou.” 

‘Faith and troth, sweet, I will make one 
that none shall touch save me and ye shall eat 
thereof for love of me.” 

‘“T am content, sweet love’’, saith she. 

Then doth the goodman settle to his task 
and becometh a scullion and burneth him with 
the caudle or sweateth to keep it from the 
smoke; and he is wroth with his servants and 
saith they are but beasts that can do naught. 

‘Verily, sir’, saith the old trot that 
nurseth his dame, and feigneth herself a very 
doctor for her learning, ‘‘Thy gossip from 
such a place did naught this day but urge my 
lady to eat; but this day she hath touched 
naught that God made to grow. I know not 
how she fareth; many an one and more have 
I nursed, but my lady is the feeblest dame 
that e’er I saw.”’ 

Then goeth the goodman and carryeth his 
caudle to the dame, and urgeth and prayeth 
her so much that she taketh some for love of 
him (as she saith), saying it is right savoury 
and that what the others made for her was 
naught. Then biddeth he the other women to 
keep a good fire in her chamber and to be at 
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hand for her. The goodman goeth to his 
supper; they bring him cold meats, which are 
not only the trencher leavings of the gossips, 
but the leavings of the old trots which they 
have handled all day while they drank God 
knoweth how much. Thus goeth he to bed in 
all chagrin. 

Then cometh he early on the morrow to see 
his dame, and asketh how she doth, and she 
saith she hath amended a little towards day, 
but that she hath not slept all night, howbeit 
she hath slept well and softly. 

‘‘ My love’, saith he, ‘‘ which of your gossips 
cometh to-day ? We must needs take thought 
that they be well furnished, and also must we 
take thought for your churching, for ye have 
been fifteen days in bed. My love, we must 
look to it, for the charges are great.”’ 

“Ah! ha!” saith the dame, ‘“ cursed be 
the day wherein I was born and would that 
my babe had been an abortion! Yesterday 
came fifteen honest women, my gossips, the 
which did you great honour by their coming 
and do me great honour wheresoever they 
find me; but they had here no meat fit for 
the waiting-wenches of their houses when they 
lie in; well I know it, for I have seen them. 
And they jape thereat among themselves ; 
I saw it or ever they were ware. Alack! 
whether they are with me or not, God knows 
how tenderly they are looked to and honestly 
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cherished. Alack! I have barely lain in and 
may not yet stand; and ye are impatient for 
me to be about the house, whereby [ shall 
get a sickness that shall slay me.” 

‘“Q’ God’s name, wife’’, saith he, ‘“‘ thou 
wrongest me.” 

“Ah! God, sir’’, saith she, ‘‘ ye would 
have me dead and I would I were dead, by my 
faith, ye ought not to have a wife. Alack! 
my cousin such a dame hath asked me if I shall 
not have a new gown for my churching, but 
far am I from having it, and little do I reck, 
and I am ready to be churched on the morrow 
and let things wag as they may; I see that 
we must not ask folk here. Alack! Well do 
I foresee that I shall suffer much hereafter, 
if | bear X or XII babes, which I would may 
never be, an it please God, would to God 
I might ne’er have another, and would to God 
it had pleased Him to call me to Himself; at 
least I should be free from angering you and 
from the world’s shame, whereby I have to 
suffer. NathlJess, God’s will be done.” 

‘‘Qut upon thee, chuck’’, saith the good- 
man, ‘thou art overwarm and without 
cause.” 

‘Without cause!’ saith she, ‘‘O’ God’s 
name, without cause! By God’s name, I dare 
swear that ne’er a poor wcman of my degree 
suffereth the like of what I suffer in mine own 
house ! ”’ 
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‘‘ There, there, dame’’, saith he, ‘‘ I am well 
content ye should be churched when it pleaseth 
ye; but tell me, I pray you, of what fashion 
would ye have the gown that ye ask of me? ”’ 

‘“Q’ God’s name, sir, I ask none ’’, saith she ; 
‘“T want none; I have gowns enow, for naught 
reck I of comeliness ; henceforth I am an hag, 
sith I have children, and well do ye perceive 
it. Well do I perceive how it will be with me 
in the time to come, when I am crooked with 
child-bearing and the cares of your house, as 
I am already: for I see my cousin, the wife 
of such an one who would have had me to 
wife, and laboured sore to have me, and cast 
about therefor by a many ways, and ne’er 
would be wed so long as I lived unwedded. 
And once I had seen you, I was so mad for you 
that I would not have taken the King of 
France’s own son. But now | am well avised 
how to esteem myself. But now I look like 
his wife’s mother, albeit I was but a babe 
when she was a grown wench; and ’tis not for 
any pleasure I have had, God be praised for 
all!” 

‘‘Qut upon it!’’ saith he, ‘ leave we these 
words and take we thought what shall be done 
and where I may raise money. Perdy, my 
love’’, saith he, ‘‘ well do ye know our estate ; 
if we spend now that little money we have, 
we hall be penniless; and if aught befalleth 
us, we shall not know where to find money 
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without harm to our goods. Well do ye know 
we must needs pay so much this sen’night, 
or we shall be sore wronged.”’ 

‘ Perdy, sir”, saith she, ‘‘ I ask naught of 
ye. Alack!” saith she, ‘‘ Much evil God 
wished me when he set me ?’ this garboil! 
Leave me now, I pray ye, my head splitteth 
and ye wot not the pain I endure. I counsel 
that we send word to our gossips that they 
come not, for I am but indifferent well in 
health.” 

‘My love! ”’ saith he, ‘‘ they shall come and 
glad of it.”’ 

‘Sir’, saith she, ‘‘ depart from me and do 
as ye will.”’ 

Then cometh one of the old trots that nurse 
the dame and saith to the goodman: 

‘‘ Sir, trouble her not with speech, ’tis a 
marvellous peril for a woman that hath a void 
brain, one that is feeble and in no wise portly.”’ 

Then draweth she the bed-curtain. 

So the dame forbeareth to conclude with the 
goodman sith she awaiteth her gossips who 
will play their parts rarely on the morrow, and 
they will so soundly swinge him with argu- 
ments that straitway he wilt be so daunted 
that ye might lead him by the leash to 
guard sheep. Now, for his part the goodman 
prepareth for dinner according to his estate 
and labours sore thereat, and he maketh ready 
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half as much more meat than he had meant, 
because of his dame’s reproaches. Then come 
the gossips and the goodman goeth towards 
them, biddeth them welcome and maketh 
them good cheer; and he weareth no hood in 
the house, so nice is he, and seemeth a very 
fool, albeit he is none. He handeth the 
gossips to his dame’s chamber and, entering 
before them, saith: 

‘‘ My love, here be your gossips that have 
come tO visit ye.” 

‘Holy Mary!” saith she, ‘‘ I would they 
were in their own homes; so would they be 
an they knew what little pleasure they do me.”’ 

‘“My love”’, saith the goodman, ‘I prithee 
make them good cheer.’’ 

Then enter the gossips: they break their 
fast, they dine, they eat their fill, now drink 
they by their gossip’s bed, now most 
plenteously, and mix together more food with 
more wine than would fill a tun; and per- 
adventure it cometh in barrels wherein is 
naught but the tasting-straws. And the poor 
wretch hath all the burden of the cost and 
goeth often to see how fareth the wine, so 
horribly do they swill it. One japeth at him, 
another glanceth at him covertly: in short, 
everything is consumed; the gossips depart 
marvellous fuddled, gabbling and cackling, nor 
reck they whence it cometh. The poor man 
trotteth day and night, and seeketh the gown 
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aforesaid and other matters, for which per- 
adventure he runneth far upon the score. Then 
he is welcome, and must hearken the child’s 
lullaby:; then must he go in hazard of the 
wet-nurse; then will the dame say hereafter 
that she hath never fared well since the child’s 
birth ; then must he study to acquit his debts ; 
then must he straiten his estate and enlarge 
his wife’s; then must he be content with one 
gown in the year and two pairs of shoes, one 
for working days and the other for holy 
days, and a loose girdle? every two or three 
years. Then he hath entered the trap he 
coveted so to enter and he would not be 
outside; he wasteth his days in dolours and 
griefs which himseemeth are joys, sith he would 
not live otherwise. And so there he is and 
shall ever languish there and end his days 
miserably. 

1T am not quite certain of the meaning here. The text is 


“eb dus fault ouyr la chanczon de Venfant’’; it may be meant 
ironically ; ‘‘ he must listen to the infant bawling ’’. 


3°" Une sautniure arse’, a burned girdle seems senscless, 
I find “‘ une saimture ayse’’ as a conjectural emendation and 
adopt it. 


The Fourth Joy 
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The Fourth Joy 


The fourth joy of Marriage is when the 
married man hath been in his married state for 
six or seven, nine or ten years, more or less, 
and hath begotten five or six children, and 
hath passed through the evil days and nights 
and mishaps before mentioned, or some of 
them, whereby he hath had many a queasy 
rest; and already his youth is so sore chilled 
that ’tis time for him to repose, if he can; for 
he is so checked, so weary, so daunted with 
the labour and burden of the household that 
he recketh naught for anything his wife can 
say or do, but is hardened to it all like an old 
ass that hath grown used to the goad and never 
hasteneth for it his customary pace. 

The poor man looketh and sees a daughter 
or two or three, ripe for wedlock, and they are 
marvellous eager for it as ye may perceive by 
their continuant gambols and jetting. And 
peradventure the goodman is ill furnished of 
money, and the wenches and other children 
must needs have gowns, breeches, shoes, 
doublets, victuals and the like. And likewise 
the wenches must be maintained handsomely 
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for three reasons; first, in that they will the 
more readily be asked in marriage by divers 
gallants; the next, in that the wenches will 
thereby be of good heart and a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and never would they be otherwise 
even if they were not comely; and the last 1s, 
that even if the goodman forbeareth to fit 
them, it shall profit him nothing. For why ? 
His dame, that hath herself passed that way, 
will not suffer it; and, peradventure, an they 
be not maintained handsomely, they will find 
some other means to have their gew-gaws, 
whereof I hold my peace. And so the goodman, 
tormented on all sides by the heavy charges 
he must bear, goeth foully garbed and little he 
recks if he die; and great is his suffering ; 
for the fish in the trap would yet have some 
ease 1f they would but permit him to languish 
out his days, but they are cut short. And so 
fareth it with the goodman in the snare of 
matrimony, with the torments whereof I speak 
and others innumerable. 

Therefore, perceiving the charges aforesaid 
and ali that he must do, as I have said, he 
recks not an he die; he falleth into wanhope 
like the foundered nag that budgeth no faster 
for the spur or aught else. Notwithstanding, 
he must trot and go hither and yon to look to 
his lands or his merchandise, according to his 
estate. And he hath peradventure two scurvy 
Nags or one or none at all. Now must he 
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journey some six or ten leagues about his 
business: another time he goeth a score or a 
score and a half leagues to the assize for some 
old, ruinous law-suit bequeathed him by his 
great grandsire. His long boots are some two 
or three year old and so often have they been 
cobbled below that they are a foot short and 
all out of shape, for the part which was at the 
knee is now half-way down the shin. His spurs 
are of King Clothaire’s time, in the old style, 
and one lacketh the rowel. And he hath a 
trimmed gown that he hath worn five or six 
year at the least, but yet he never weareth it 
save only upon holy days or when they go 
a-visiting ; and ‘tis made in the old style, for 
since it was made there has come in a new 
fashion of gowns. And whatsoever toy or 
instrument of music he seeth, he must ever 
think of his household charges, and can take 
no pleasure in aught he sees. He lives right 
basely on the roads and his horses likewise, 
if he hath any. He is followed by a tattered 
varlet with an old sword his master wan at 
the battle of Flanders, or elsewhere, and a coat 
that all the world may see he was not there 
when it was cut, or at least twas not cut on 
him, for the seams on the shoulders come too 
low. He carrieth an old saddle-bag wherein 
the goodman bore his armour to the field of 
Flanders; or hath other clothes according to 
his estate. 
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In brief, the goodman doth what he can at 
the least charges, for at home there are enough 
to spend. He knoweth naught of lawsuits and 
is marvellously plucked by attorneys, sergeants, 
scriveners and the like. And he returneth home 
as speedily as he may for the affection he hath 
thereto and inasmuch as he would not linger 
by the way, seeing the charges thereof are 
heavy, and peradventure he cometh home at 
an hour midway between even and morn and 
findeth naught for supper, sith the dame and 
all her household are asleep: but he suffereth 
all in patience, he is well accustomed. For 
my part I ween God sendeth adversity upon 
those only that He knoweth are easy and 
debonair to endure the same with patience, 
and sendeth cold only upon those that are well 
furnished with gowns. And if it hap that the 
goodman return home early, but weary and 
travel-spent and sad at heart, weighed down 
and tormented by his labours, and thinketh 
he hath come in a good hour, albeit he hath 
many a time and oft received a welcome such 
as that which cometh, lo you! his dame 
rauleth and flounceth through all the house. 
And wit ye well, whatso the goodman biddeth, 
that will the servants not do, forasmuch as 
they are all of the dame’s party and she hath 
preached rare doctrine unto them; and let 
them do aught contrary to her doctrine, they 
must trudge and seek service elsewhere, and 
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well have they proved her; and therefore he 
doth but waste Ereaeh to command aught that 
pleaseth not the dame. If the poor varlet 
that hath been away with him asketh anything 
for himself or his horses, he is suspect and 
refused and dare say naught. 

And thus the careful goodman, that 
escheweth all conflict, taketh all in patience 
and sitteth far from the fire aJbeit he is sadly 
cold; but the dame and her brats are about 
it; and he looketh perchance at the dame’s 
face that is wried up and sour, and maketh 
no account of him nor biddeth that supper be 
made, and scoldeth with harsh grievous words, 
always accusing the poor man, that sitteth 
mum. And often-times it cometh about that 
from his hunger and travail and from his wife’s 
doings which he seeth so marvellous, for she 
feigneth there is naught in the house, the 
goodman striveth to be wrathful and saith: 

‘‘ Verily, dame, ye play pretty tricks on your 
kin ! Here am I weary and forspent,neither bite 
nor sup have I had this day and I am wet to 
the shirt, and ye reck naught thereof, neither 
to make the supper nor otherwise.” 

‘By my faith and troth, ye have done 
marvellous well! I have lost more by my 
linen or my hemp (sith there was none here to 
put them in the air to dry for me, because ye 
took the varlet), than ye coula earn, by the 
Blessed Sacrement, from now on this four 
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year! Did I not warn ye, by all the devils, 


to have our fowl-pens mended? The weasel 
hath eaten three of my brooding hens, the 
mischief whereof ye yourself shall see! O' 
God’s name, an ye live, ye will be the basest 
fellow of your house.’’ 

‘Fair dame ’”’, saith he, ‘‘ give me not such 
bitter words ; God be thanked I have enow and 
shall have, if it please God, and there are honest 
men of my house.’’ 

‘What!’ saith she, ‘‘of your house? 
Holy Mary, I wot not where they be, for I see 
none of them but are base rogues.”’ 

‘‘ By God’s sonties, dame ’’, saith he, “ there 
be good men among them.”’ 

‘And what good do they to you?” saith 
she. 

‘“What good do they to me?”’ saith the 
goodman, ‘‘ but what good do yours to me? ”’ 

‘‘ What good do my kin to you ?”’ saith the 
dame,‘‘ by the Blessed Sacrement ! ye were but 
a mean fellow, an they were not.”’ 

‘OQ’ God’s name’’, saith he, ‘‘ leave we such 
bickerings for the nonce.” 

‘‘Certes’’, saith she, ‘‘ they will give ye 
good answer an ye open the matter to them.”’ 

Then the goodman is silent, for peradventure 
he doubteth but she may discuss the same 
unto her kin, that he spake ill of them, 
forasmuch as she cometh of a better house 


than he. 
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Then one of the children beginneth to weep 
and ’tis peradventure him that the goodman 
loveth best; and the dame taketh a bat and 
smiteth the child, more from despite of the 
goodman than aught else. Then saith the 
goodman : 

‘‘ Fair dame, smite him not.’’ And would 
seem wrathful. And the dame saith: 

‘““Qut upon ye, 1’ the devil’s name, ye have 
not the travail of breeding them and they 
cost ye naught; I must be day and night about 
them; may the plague take them!”’ 

‘Ha! fair dame’’, saith he, ‘“ that is ill 
said.”’ 

‘“ Look you, Sir’’, saith the nurse; ‘‘ ye wot 
not the pain my lady hath and that they give 
us in the breeding.” 

“Faith”, saith the waiting wench, “ ’tis 
foul shame on you when ye come home and 
the house should be rejoiced at your coming, 
and ye do naught but rage.’’ 

‘What rage mean ye?” saith he. ‘“ By 
my faith, I rage not.” 

But the whole household is against him and 
so the goedman, seeing himself pressed on all 
sides, as he hath been a many times, and 
knowing well that he hath naught to gain, 
goeth to bed supperless and fireless, drenched 
and shivering, and if he suppeth, God knoweth 
how and with what ease and cumfort! Then 


he goeth to bed and heareth the brats howl all 
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night ; and the dame and the nurse leave them 
to cry as they will, in despite of the goodman. 
So passeth the night in grief and torments, 
which he deemeth a great joy, seeing he would 
not be otherwise. And there he is and will 
ever remain and will end his days miserably. 
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The Fifth Joy 


The fifth joy of Marriage is when the 
goodman that is wedded, from great travail 
and woes that he hath endured and long borne 
with, is downcast and weary and his youthful 
spirit sorely quelled; and peradventure his 
wife is of a nobler house than he or younger, 
which are two parlous matters. For no man 
can mar himself more than to suffer himself 
to be caught in these two bonds, for they are 
unnatural and _ unreasonable perversities 
wherein men indulge themselves. Haply they 
have children, and haply not. Nathless, the 
dame hath not the goodman’s travail, sith he 
hath laboured to keep her at her ease, and for 
her estate which she hath ever had fair and 
very rich. And as if that were everything, he 
must look to it; for she will not debase her 
lineage and the husband must think himself 
rarely honoured in that God granted him the 
grace to wed her. And oft times it cometh 
about when they quarrei that she saith to him, 
in a manner of threatening, that her friends 
gave her not to him for his lechery and that 
she knoweth well what belongeth to her birth. 
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More, she saith that if she sendeth letters to 
her brothers or her cousins they will not fail 
to come to her aid. And therefore he doth 
fear to lay a finger upon her, whatso he may 
threaten by word of mouth: and thus, 
meseems, he is in very servitude. And it may 
be that her parents would have married her 
more nobly and would never have yielded her 
to the goodman, an it had not been for a little 
slip she made in her youth, I know not by what 
mishap that cometh to pass from hot blood, 
whereof the goodman knew naught; or 
peradventure he heard something mooted 
thereof, but ’tis a good man, a man of good 
faith and good digestion, and he heard many 
folk swear it was naught but the speech of 
evil tongues that were vilely et against 
the good wench or young lady, for we see many 
most shamefully and wrongfully spoken ill 
of, God knoweth, by the young gallants that 
jet and strut about the streets and talk boldly 
of good honest women when they can get no 
more from them. 

So the good dame seeth and observeth her 
husband, who hath abandoned mirth and all 
joy and thinketh cnly how to acquire wealth 
and lands, and peradventure he is not passing 
rich; and so he is a pinch-penny in his spend- 
ing, which irketh his dame, for she would 
often have new fashions, as well in gowns and 
girdles as in other matters, as she perceiveth 
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in good company which she oft frequenteth, 
at dances and feasts, with her cousins and 
gossips and with her male cousin, who per- 
adventure is no cousin. 

And oft times it cometh about that, for- 
asmuch as she taketh her ease and goeth 
continually with great delight and pleasure 
to divers feasts and dances where she seeth 
and heareth certain matters spoken of, she 
holdeth her goodman in foul scorn and taketh 
whom she will for her paramour. And if this 
hap, nevermore wil she love her husband ; 
for he is another guess fellow to her paramour ; 
for he is miserly, distraught with cares and 
musings; and she hath not yet come to his 
miserliness, moreover she is yet youthful, and 
would spend her youth in delights and 
pleasures. Therefore she goeth oft times there 
where she may see her brisk young paramour. 
And scmetimes it befalleth that she hath 
for long failed to see him at her will, but she 
is to see him on the morrow at an hcur fixed. 

And when evening comes, when the good- 
man her husband is in bed and would frisk 
it with her, she bethinketh her of her paramour 
whom she is to see on the morrow at an hour 
fixed, and findeth some sleight to fob him off 
and will not consent thereto, and saith she 1s 
sick; for she deemeth naught of this, ’tis vile 
in comparison with her paramcur, whom she 
hath not seen this sen’night and more, and he 
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will come on the morrow sore famished and 
sharp-set; for peradventure he hath long 
languished in streets and gardens, sith they 
might not meet easily ; and so when she comes 
on the morrow he will do marvels, as well 
from appetite as from haste; and perhaps 
they may be at leisure together, making one 
to the other all cheer and pleasure that man 
may desire. And wit ye well that she doth an 
hundred things with her paramour, and 
showeth him amorous secrets and other the Jike 
small privities that she dare not show her 
goodman; and likewise her paramour will do 
her all the pleasure he may and will show her 
a many pretty carnalities to her delight, such 
as no husband might ever do. And even if 
he knew them before he was wedded, yet he 
hath forgot them, inasmuch as he hath grown 
careless and a very zany in such gear; more- 
over he would not do them, for he would 
believe he was instructing his wife in the same, 
and that she knew them not. While the dame 
hath her paramour at will and they can meet 
together, and there is time, they make each 
other such cheer as no man may describe, so 
much that hereafter the husband’s matter is 
little thought on. After the which pleasures, 
the dame taketh as much delight in the 
frisking of her husband as a wine-bibber in a 
stale sate of small ale after a rare hypocras 
or goodly sack. For, sometimes one that is 
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sore athirst drinketh of a small beer or 
mothery wine, sith he is athirst and thinketh 
it good as he drinks; but lo! when he hath 
drunk, he tasteth an ill after-savour and would 
never drink of it again save in default of better. 
Thus wit ye that the dame who hath her 
paramour at pleasure, from necessity and lack 
of a better taketh sometimes her goodman, 
at his request, to quench her thirst and for 
her pastime. And so, when her goodman 
would take thereof and she would not, she 
saith to him : 

‘“Q’ God’s name, let me be and wait till 
morning.” 

‘‘ Certes, fair love’’, saith he, ‘‘ I will in no 
wise do so; turn ye towards me.” 

‘“Perdy”’, saith she, ‘‘ ye would do me 
singular pleasure an ye would let me bide till 
morning. 

Then the dame turneth away and the good- 
man, for fear of displeasing her, leaveth her 
until morning. But the dame, thinking of 
her paramour, and meaning to see him the 
next day, that is not the same’, saith within 
herself that he shall not touch her in the morn- 
ing; and therefore lightly voideth she her 
bed right early, feigning good husbandry, and 
leaveth him snorting. And peradventure she 
hath seen her paramour and taken her pleasure 
or ever ene — is up; and pad she 

; . gut ne est pas tout ung. 
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goeth about her house duties but too well. 
Sometimes it may hap that she doth not rise, 
but ere dawn she moaneth and lamenteth, of 
malice aforethought. The goodman, hearing 
her, asketh: 

‘What ails thee, chuck ? ” 

‘“Alack! my sweet, I have a marvellous 
bitter pain in my side and belly; meseems 
‘tis the sickness I am ever wont to suffer.’’ 

‘“My love”, saith he, ‘“‘ turn ye towards 
me.” 

‘Out upon it!’ saith she. ‘‘ My love, 
I am marvellous overheated and cannot 
sleep.”’ 

Then the goodman embraceth her and 
findeth verily that she is hot and saith: 

‘‘ Marry, art thou!” 

But ‘tis another guess malady than he 
weeneth, for peradventure she hath dreamed 
she was with her paramour, and therefore 
sweateth Justily, Then the poor goodman 
covereth her carefully, lest the air should 
blow upon her, to make her dry her sweat and 
saith : 

‘My love, keep ye your sweat, and I will 
e’en order the house.”’ 

Then the goodman riseth up, peradventure 
without fire and without andle. and when 
tis time for her to rise, he letteth build a 
fire; and the good dame snorteth at her ease 
and privily laugheth at him. 
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Another time the goodman would frisk it 
with her, and she, who hath excused herself 
divers times, as aforesaid, will yet find a means 
to beguile him, an she may, for she esteemeth 
naught of his doing; nathless the goodman 
hath sore need thereof and kisseth and colleth, 
and God knoweth what pleasure she hath if 
she be such as we have said. 

Then saith she: 

‘Would God, my love, that ye would ne’er 
do it save when I spake thereof first | ”’ 

‘‘How now?”’ saith he, ‘‘ would ye ne’er 
do it ?”’ 

“Nay, by my soul, love’’, saith she, 
‘‘ T warrant ye, and meseems I should fare the 
better; an I had wist so much ere I was 
wedded I should ne’er have been a wife.” 

‘Out upon it!”’ saith he, ‘‘ then why did 
ye wed?” 

‘Faith and troth, sweetheart, I know not ; 
I was but a child and did whatso my father 
and mother bade.”’ 

(However much she had tasted of the same 
aforetimes ! ) 

‘“What mean ye?”’ saith he, ‘‘I ne’er find 
ye but ye are of this mind; I know not what it 
may be.”’ 

‘By my soul, sweetheart, were it not for 
your pleasure, I should ne’er want it.” 

The goodman is right joyous at her speech 
and saith to himself that she is but a cold 
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woman, and little he careth ; and peradventure 
she is a white sickly woman of feeble port, 
wherefore he doth believe it the more. Then 
doth he kiss and co]l and do what him listeth ; 
and the dame, remembering another, would 
fain be elsewhere, and suffereth him to do his 
will and beareth herself clumsily and aideth him 
not, but lieth as lumpish as any clod. And 
the goodman swinketh, heavily and clumsily, 
and knoweth not how to help himself as 
another would do. The dame turneth her 
head a little aside: for this is not her rare 
hypocras, and therefore is she weary of him 
and saith : 

‘“My love, thou crushest me, and also, 
sweetheart, ye will do yourself a mischief.” 

The goodman beareth as lightly as may be, 
lest he hurt her, and swinketh long; yet he 
cometh away with some pain, and feareth to 
attempt her another time bo for his pain and 
for fear of displeasing the dame, for he deemeth 
she would have none of it. So she doth lead 
him such a dance that he thinketh she is of a 
feeble habit of body, because peradventure 
she is pale, and therefore he giveth it the more 
credence. 

But it may hap that the said dame would 
have a gown or other the like commodity from 
her goodman, and she knoweth him well (that 
is, she wotteth him a rare pinch-penny). She 
casteth about for the right time to get what 
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she necdeth. And when they are in their 
bedroom, at their notable pleasures and 
the dame seeth he affecteth her, lo! 
she maketh him marvellous good and 
comely cheer; yea, for a well-avised woman 
wotteth a thousand rare, new devices to make 
good cheer unto whomsoever she will. And 
doing so, the goodman is marvellous well 

leased, for he is not wont te have her make 
fe gocd cheer. Then she kisseth and colleth, 
and the goodman saith: 

‘Verily, sweet chuck, I warrant ye have 
somewhat to ask of me.”’ 

‘By God’s faith’’, saith she, ‘I ask ye 
naught save to make me good cheer. Would 
to God” (saith she) ‘‘1 might ne’er have 
another paradise save to be ever in your arms ! 
By God’s truth, I would have none other. 
Verily’ (saith she) ‘‘So help me God, my 
mouth has ne’er touched man’s save only yours 
and your cousins’ and mine, when they come 
visiting and ye bid me kiss them. But well 
] deem that there is no man on earth so gentle 
and so gracious as ye are!”’ 

‘Yea, fair love’’, saith he, ‘‘ yet was there 
such an esquire who came near to wedding ye.” 

‘Fie upon him! Fie!’’ saith she, ‘‘ by my 
soul, when first I saw ye, ‘twas afar off and 
I had but a glimpse of you; but e’en so 
] would never have taken another, nay, an it 
had been the King’s own son, the Dolphin. 
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Meseems that God so willed it; for my father 
and mother would have married me to him, 
but never would I doit; I know not why, but 
meseems it was fated to be so.” 

Then he doth his pleasure and the dame 
feigneth herself nimble and eager; then 
saith she to the goodman: 

‘‘ Sweetheart,’ saith she, ‘‘ wit ye what I 
would ask? I prithee refuse me not.”’ 

‘Nor will I not’’, saith he, ‘‘ an if I may 
do it.”’ 

‘“‘Sweetheart’’, saith she, ‘‘ knowest thou 
the wife of such an one hath now a gown 
furred with grey or miniver ? I prithee let me 
have one: by my soul I say it not from desire 
to be comely but because meseems ye stand 
well enough with goods to clothe me as 
honestly, aye and more so, than her husband. 
As for me, she is not to be compared unto me 
for comeliness of visage; I say it not in self- 
praise; but o’ God’s name, because she 
goeth so peacock-proud, rather than for any 
other reason.”’ 

Then the goodman, who peradventure is 
miserly, or deemeth she hath gowns enow, 
studieth a while and saith: 

‘My love, have ye not gowns enow?”’ 

‘“Q’ God’s name, chuck’’, saith she, 
‘“marry have I. And for my part I care not 
an I go clad in linsey-wolsey. But, we are 
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‘Care not for it, chuck, let them splutter ; 
we sha]l ne’er borrow from them.” 

‘Marry, sweetheart, ye say true; but 
Il am gowned like a waiting-wench in com- 
parison with her; and likewise with my 
sister, and I am older than she, which is 
base.”’ 

Peradventure the good man will grant what 
she asks, which is but to his harm, for she will 
be but the more ready for feasts and dances, 
then ever she was aforetimes. And _ per- 
adventure the fur will help on that he ne’er 
dreamed of. 

And if he granteth not the said gown, know 
that, since she hath a bold merry heart, and 
hath undertaken the matter, she will have it, 
from whatso quarter it cometh and whatsoever 
it may cost. And haply she hath a paramour, 
but he is not rich enough to give it her, for 
peradventure ’tis scme starveling gallant whom 
she payeth. 

And therefore will she spy some other 
gallant who but the other day would have 
given her a diamond at a certain feast, and 
afterwards sent her by her waiting wench a 
score or some thirty gold crowns, or more; 
but she refused them sharply, nathless she will 
cast a wanton eye at him, whereby the young 
gallant will again hold corverse with the 
waiting wench when he meeteth her going to 
the fountain or elsewhere. And, saith he: 
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‘Jane, my wench, I have somewhat to 
say unto you.” 

‘Sir’, saith she, ‘‘ what you pleasce.’’ 

‘““Wench’’, saith he, ‘‘ ye know the love 
I bear your mistress; I prithee tell me if she 
doth speak of me to ye?” 

“Faith, sir’, saith the waiting-woman, 
‘‘she saith naught but goed and I wit she 
willeth ye no harm.”’ 

‘‘Q’ God’s name, pretty Jane’’, saith he, 
‘keep me in mind and commend me to her, 
and by my faith, shalt have a new gown, and 
look ye, take this.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay’, saith she, ‘‘ I will not take it.”’ 

‘“Q’ God’s name, but ye shall’’, saith he, 
‘‘and I prithee let me have news from ye on 
the morrow.”’ 

The waiting-wench goeth straightway to 
her dame and saith: 

‘“ Faith and troth, madam, I have found one 
in a rare taking.”’ 

‘‘ And who is that ? ”’ saith she. 

‘“ By my soul, madam, ’tis such an one.”’ 

‘“And what said he to you?”’ saith she. 

‘‘ Faith and troth, he ts in a rare taking till 
next assize day; for he hath a pallid ague 
and taketh on so that he wist not what he 
doth.”’ 

‘ Perdy, Jane”’, saith she, ‘tis a fair and 
comely man.”’ 

‘‘ Truly ’’, saith she, ‘‘ ye speak truth, the 
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comeliest that ever | saw. He is rich and cut 
out for an honest lover! and one that would 
do his dame a service.” 

‘‘ Perdy, Jane’’, saith the dame, ‘‘ I can get 
naught of my husband; he doth all things 
il.” 

‘‘So help me God, Madan, ’tis a rare folly 
in ye to suffer so much! ”’ 

‘“Q’ God’s name, Jane, I so love him that 
he wot of, that I could ne’er give my heart 
to another.” 

‘ By my troth, Madam, ’tis folly to set your 
heart on any man in this world; for they 
reck nothing of poor women once they have 
enjoyed them, such felon traitors are they ; 
and well ye wot, Madam, that he can do ye no 
service, but is at your charges for his victuals. 
O’ God’s name, Madam, he whereof I spake 
told me he would keep you in rare estate ; 
trouble not yourself concerning gowns, for ye 
shall have enow of all coiours, but trouble 
yourself to devise some manner whereby ye 
will speak to my lord who hath given them to 
ye. 

‘Verily, Jane, I wot not what to do.” 

‘‘ By my soul, Madam, avise ye, for I have 
given him my word I wili speak with him on 
the morrow.”’ 

‘‘ What shall we do, Jane?” 

‘‘ Madam, leave me to do it; to-morrow 
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I will go to the fountain, and I know he will 
be in the way to speak to me; but I will tell 
him that ye will not yield yourself, for all 
I might say, sith ye are so fearful of dishonour. 
And thereby he will pluck up hope, and there- 
after we shall speak more of the matter and 
methinks I shall achieve the quest.” 

_ Then on the morrow goeth the waiting- wench 
to the fountain and meeteth the gallant 
who hath waited some three hours, and she 
maketh him dally of set purpose, for he recketh 
naught of loves that he purchaseth not dearly. 
He cometh to her and saluteth her and she him. 

‘What tidings, pretty Jane?” saith he, 
‘how doth thy mistress ?”’ 

‘ Faith and troth”’, saith she, ‘‘ at home she 
sitteth all pensive and melancholy.” 

‘‘And wherefore, good wench ?”’ saith he. 

‘ Faith and troth’’, saith she, ‘‘ my master 
beareth him so harsh to her she liveth but 
scurvily.”’ 


‘Ha!’ saith he, ‘‘ God’s curse on the foul 
wife-gaoler |” 
‘“Many and amen!”’ saith she, ‘‘for we 


cannot abide him in our house.” 

‘‘ Now tell me, Jane, what said she ?’’ 

‘‘ Faith and troth ’, saith she, ‘‘ I opened the 
matter to her but she will ne’er consent thereto; 
for she is so piteously in fear of her lord that 
’tis a marvel, and she hath to reckon with a 
hard man; and even did she desire it, she 
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could not, so straitly is she watched by father 
and mother and all her brothers. I wis the 
poor dame hath ne’er spoken with a man 
sith I have lived with her (tis a matter of 
four year) save to you the other day; and 
nathless she doth ever remember you and 
well I wit (so far as I can tell) that if she 
should love, she would ne’er refuse you for 
another.” 

‘“Ah! sweet Jane!’ saith he, ‘‘ I beg ye on 
bended knee that ye will do this for me, and, by 
my faith, ye shall command me forever.”’ 

‘“ By mine oath’, saith she, ‘‘ I have spoken 
with her for love of you; for, by my faith, 
I ne’er meddled with such matters ere this.” 

‘‘ Alas, good wench’”’, saith he, ‘‘ avise ye 
what I shall do.” 

‘‘ By mine oath ”’, saith she, ‘‘ the best would 
be to speak with her; and ’tis a rare moment, 
for her goodman hath refused her a gown she 
asked of him, whereby she is sorely wroth. 
I counsel ye, be at church on the morrow and 
salute her, and tell her boldly what ye mean, 
and offer her whatso’er ye would give, how- 
beit well I wit she will take naught; but she 
will esteem ye more, and will know your 
valiance and largesse.” 

‘‘ Alas, good wench, I would she would take 
what I offer her.”’ 

“ Faith and troth”, saith she, ‘she will 
ne’er take it ; for ye ne’er saw an honester dame 
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nor of more worship; but let me have what ve 
would give her and | will try, if I can, to make 
her take it; at least I will do my best.” 

‘Verily, Jane, ve say well.’’ 

Jane cometh laughing to her dame. 

‘‘ Why laugh ye, Jane ?”’ saith the dame. 

‘By my soul, there are some are not so 
merry.” 

‘‘ How ?”’ saith she. 

‘‘ Certes, Madam, he will speak to you on the 
morrow at church.”’ 

Then she telleth what hath happed. 

‘‘ Hold ye soberly ’’, saith she, ‘‘ and be ye 
coy. Nathless, chill him not over much, but 
keep him betwixt hope and fear.” 

Then goeth the dame to church, and the 
gallant hath been there some three hours, in 
rare devotion, God wot! He standeth in a 
place where it would be shame upon him did 
he not give holy water to the dame and other 
goodly ladies with her, and they thank him ; 
but the poor man would do them a much 
greater service an he could, if so be 1t were their 
pleasure. He aviseth him that the dame is 
alone on her bench, and saith her Hours and is 
rarely lair forth, and beareth her as demure 
as an Image of Our Lady. He draweth near 
her and they whisper together; but she will 
grant him naught and will take naught from 
him; yet always she answereth him in such 
wise that he witteth well she loves him, and 
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that she only feareth dishonour, whereby he 
is right merry. 

They part. ‘The dame and her waiting- 
wench take counsel together and conclude 
what is to be done. Saith the waiting- 
wench : 

‘‘ T wis, madam, that he is as now eager to 
speak tome; _ but ! shall tell him ye will do 
naught, whereby I am right sorry, so much 
J pity him. And I will tell him my Jord hath 
gone away, and that he shall come after 
nightfall and I will bring him into the house 
and to your room, as if ye knew naught thereof : 
and do ye pretend ye are sorely wroth thereat. 
And make him labour sore, so that he prizeth 
ye the more; and say ye will cry a rape and 
call me; and albeit ye have taken naught, 
he will prize ye the higher, and will give more 
freely than if ye had made him pay first. But 
] will have with me what he 1s to give you. 
for he is to hand it to me on the morrow; and 
then I will tell him ye would take naught there- 
of. And then I will tell him, when the thing 
is done, to give them to you for a gown; and 
ye shall scold me sorely in his presence for 
having taken it and not given it back. But 
however it may be, I will put the money away 
securely ; for o’ God’s name, madam, there be 
some that are so marvellou~ cunning they 
have gulled many an one.”’ 

‘So be it, Jane, do as ye will.” 
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Then trotteth Jane to find the gallant, who 
asketh her what tidings of her lady. 

‘OQ’ God’s name ”’, saith she, “‘ all is to be 
begun again; but sith | have meddled there- 
with, I would have ye both agreed ; for | fear 
she should betray me to her husband or her 
kin. But well I wit, could I make her take what 
ye would give, your affair would be settled. 
And, by God’s faith, I will try once more to 
make her accept it; and ’tis rarely opportune, 
for her husband hath refused her a gown that 
she craveth for marvellously.”’ 

Then the gallant giveth her a score or some 
score and a half gold crowns and Jane saith: 

‘Wot ye my device? In God’s name, sir 
ye are an honourable gentleman ; and I wit not 
what hath bewitched me, for, by mine oath, 
ne’er did I the like for any man save you; and 
well ye wit my great peril that I undertake 
for your sake, for if but one word of it were 
known, I were lost. But sith I am marvellous 
well-affected to you, I will do a thing whereby 
I will put all to the hazard. I know she loveth 
you well; and sith my master is not at home, 
come ye in by our hinder gate at twelve o’ th’ 
clock this very evening and I will lead ye to 
her room; she sleepeth soundly, for ’tis but a 
child; and ye shall lie with her, for other 
remedy see I none, and peradventure your 
quest shall be achieved. For ’tis a rare matter 
when twain be naked together; and a woman 
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that maketh a cold answer by day, will do far 
otherwise by night in such a case.”’ 

“ Hat Jane, fair wench!’ saith the gallant, 
‘““T thank thee heartily i’ faith; there shall 
ne’er come a time but ye shall share my last 
penny.” 

When night cometh, the gallant cometh, 
as Jane hath bidden him, and she hath told 
all to her dame. He getteth secretly to bed ; 
and when she, that feigneth sleep, feeleth her- 
self embraced, she starteth and saith: 

“Who is it?” 

‘“ Dear love’’, saith he, ‘‘’tis [.”’ 

‘“ By God’s blessed sacrament !’”’ saith she, 
“it shall not be thus!” 

Then she feigneth to rise and calleth Jane, 
who saith not a word and faileth her at need 
—a piteous plight! And when she perceiveth 
ae uttereth not a word: 

“Hat [am betrayed!” 

Then wrestle they together with a many 
scuffles and devices ; but atlast the poor woman 
can do no more and panteth sorely and must 
suffer herself to be ravished, which is a piteous 
matter, for a poor lone woman is helpless; 
and, but for her fear of dishonour, she had 
cried a rape in another guess fashion; but 
’tis better to keep her good name, since it must 
beso. Then they tune their pipes and set about 
to please each other. | 

Thus are settled the affairs of the good man 
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her husband, who all this time goeth wholly 
at ease. Now hath the dame that gown which 
the goodman would not give her; and it hath 
cost and will cost him a pretty penny. Now 
she so ordereth matters that her mother 
giveth her the cloth in her goodman’s presence, 
to do away any suspicions that he might have ; 
and moreover the dame hath persuaded her 
mother that the cloth was bought from divers 
ine matters that she hath sold without 

er goodman’s knowledge; or peradventure 
the mother knoweth the whole matter, as 
oft times falleth out. After this gown she 
lacketh another, and two or three silver girdles, 
and other the like gew-gaws. Whereby, the 
goodman who is sober, cunning and sly, as | 
say, misdoubteth him, and he hath seen 
somewhat he likes not, or a friend hath 
whispered to him ; for, in the long run all must 
be known. Now he feeleth the mad stings of 
jealous rage. Now he watcheth her; now 
he feigneth to go away and returneth suddenly 
at night to catch her paramour, as he thinketh ; 
but ’tis not done so easily. Now he hideth in 
the house; and peradventure seeth things 
enow, whereby he foie storm and scold; and 
she respondeth tartly, for well doth she wit she 
is of a noble house, and oft times she putteth 
him in mind of her kin, that sometimes dis- 
course thereof to him. Then do they bicker 
fiercely and never more shall the goodman 
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taste joy; he shall be served with lies, yea, he 
shall feed thereon. His wealth shall dwindle, 
his body dry up. He stays at home to see that 
the wind doth not blow the roof off and leaveth 
his duties; in short, never shall he see good 
days. Thus shall he stay in the trap in great 
torments which he thought and thinketh are 
joys; for, were he not therein, he would never 
be satisfied until he was in; and he would not 
be otherwise. Thus shall he live ever languish- 
ing and thus shall he end his days in misery. 
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The sixth joy of Marriage is when he that has 
married hath endured all the woes and travail 
above named, or some of them, and in especial 
he is young and hath a wife of divers conceits, 
and her husband is a good man _ that is rarely 
affected to her and doth her all the pleasure he 
may; and though she be a notable woman, 
nathless she setteth her wits to work to be 
mistress and to know her goodman’s doings. 
Yea, were he a judge, she would meddle there- 
with and make divers judgments if she might. 
And every woman of whatso degree is by nature 
such, whatever goodman she hath, and though 
she be happy and lacketh naught, yet will she 
set all her wits to give her goodman matter of 
thought or contemplation. 

And sometimes the goodman and his wife 
are in their bedroom all night and part of the 
day, toward morning they are blissful and 
merry, and the husband leaveth her in the 
room, where she pranketh and apparelleth her 
joyously, making good cheer, and he goeth to 
devise the ordering of dinner and thinketh of 
divers business about the house; and when 
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’tis dinner time, he calleth the dame. But one 
of the servants or one of the children cometh to 
tell him that the dame will not dine. 

“Go”, saith he, ‘‘ bid her come.’’ 

Then goeth the servant or the child and saith 
to her: 

‘‘ Madam, my lord bids ye come to dinner, 
for he will not eat until ye come.”’ 

‘“Go tell him’’, saith she, ‘‘ that I will not 
dine.”’ 

‘Go tell her’’, saith he, ‘‘ to come hither.” 

Thus is answer made and the goodman goeth 
to ask what is to do, and is mightily astonied, 
albeit he hath seen her play the part ere this ; 
but for all the asking he can make he shall 
have naught else; and in good sooth naught 
ails her, but ‘tis thus she feigns. And per- 
adventure she will not come to dinner, at ee 
soever he may do. Sometimes he doth so much 
that she cometh and he taketh her beneath 
the armpit, like a wench betrothed, and then 
they go to dinner; but lo! the meat is cold, 
so long hath she kept him waiting. Moreover 
she holdeth such countenance and such simper- 
ing fastidious ways that she doth eat naught, 
nor he either, that is fool enough to be troubled 
thereat; and the more he holdeth her dear, 
the more will she play at melancholy to fill 
him with trouble. And she doth well; for no 
woman should take pains to gain the good will 
of him that loveth her dearly and doth her all 
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the services he may; but she should strive to 
win the good grace of him that careth naught 
for her by her good cheer and loving services. 
And herseemeth she doth marvellous well when 
she filleth her goodman with tribulation and 
misgivings. 

Sometimes it cometh to pass that the 
goodman goeth out of the house about his 
business, and bringeth home one or two of his 
friends, sith he hath traffic with them or they 
with him. And sometimes it may hap when 
he is out, as was said, that he sendeth a varlet 
to his wife and prayeth her to make the house 
comely and ready to make good cheer to the 
friends he is bringing home, for he is bounden 
to them and hath business with them ; praying 
her also to set forth meats that they may 
rejoice. The varlet cometh into the dame’s 
presence and saluteth her and saith: 

‘“Madam”’, saith he, ‘‘my master cometh 
home and there come with him four men of 
worship ; and he would have ye make all things 
ready that they may be merry. 

‘By my faith’, saith she, ‘I will not 
meddle therein; what have I to do with his 
feastings > Why came he not home himself ? ’ 

‘‘I know not, Madam, thus he bade me.” 

‘“Q’ God’s name”’, saith she, ‘“ thou art a 
naughty rogue and dost meJdle with over- 
many things ! ’’ 

Then the varlet is silent and the dame goeth 
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to her room, and is such that she will do 
naught else and, which is worse, she sendeth 
all her servants on errands, some this way, 
some that; and her daughters, if she hath 
any, or her waiting-wenches, know full well 
what to say to the goodman when he cometh 
home. Then cometh the goodman and calleth ; 
and one of his daughters or the waiting-wench 
doth make answer ; then the goodman askcth 
if all is prepared. 

‘“ By my faith, Sir’’, saith she, ‘‘ my lady is 
sore sick; there is naught done.” 

The goodman is sadly angered and taketh 
his friends to the great hall, or elsewhere, 
according to his estate, where there is no fire 
and naught prepared—ask not if he be merry! 
For peradventure the friends he hath brought 
saw him send on the varlet ahead, whereby 
they are well avised that everything my lord 
biddeth is not an Act of Parliament. The 
goodman stormeth and callcth for his men, 
but peradventure findeth naught but a poor 
varlet or a poor old trot that can do nothing, 
whom peradventure the dame hath kept home 
forasmuch as she witteth well they can do 
naught, Then cometh he to his spouse’s 
chamber and saith: 

‘Fair lady, why did ye not perform that 
I bade ye do?”’ 

‘Sir’, saith she, “ ye bid so many things 
by one and another that we know not what to 
believe.” 
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‘“ Holy Mary ! ”’ saith he, scratching his head, 
‘“ye have done me a shrewd turn; for in all 
the world I am bounden to no men more than 
to these.’’ 

‘‘ And what is that to me, Sir ?”’ saith she, 
‘And what would ye have me do? What 
business have ye with feasting of guests? By 
my faith, ’tis plain ye lack all sense. But there, 
do as ye list, I care not.” 

‘ T ask ye, fair wife, why ye sent my varlets 
abroad ?”’ 

‘And did I know’”’, saith she, ‘‘that ye 
would need them ? ” 

Howbeit she sent them away wittingly and 
in the goodman’s despite. Then he, that would 
take thought to amend the ill done, leaveth 
words and departeth woefully, for peradventure 
they be such men that he had liefer lose an 
hundred gold crowns. But the dame recketh 
naught thereof; she knoweth him, he will 
ne’er bite, for she hath seen him of old. In 
brief he will run about the house and gather 
what servants he can find and doth the best 
he may. The goodman calleth for napery, 
for white broidered napkins; but he is told he 
may have none. He goeth to the dame and 
saith that these gentlemen, his kin and 
especial ingles, have much enquired after her ; 
and he requireth her fair and softly to come and 
see them and feast them and make them good 
cheer. 

‘What have I to do with them? ”’ saith she. 
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‘‘ My love, I prithee come, for Jove of me.”’ 

‘‘Certes’’, saith she, ‘‘ that will I not; they 
are over-mighty lords and reck naught of poor 
women.’ 

Peradventure she will go; and if she goeth, 
she will make them such cheer and such a visage 
that it had been far better for the goodman 
that she had ne’er come; for his friends may 
perceive by her cheer that their coming 1s 
displeasing to her. And if she come not, and 
the goodman asketh for towels and napkins: 

‘Towels ?’’ saith she, ‘‘ Ye have at hand 
fairer than they deserve, howsoe’er great lords 
they be; and when my brother or my cousin, 
that are of as good a house as they, come here, 
they have no better; and moreover all the 
others are being washed. No, not the towels, 
but I lost my keys this morning; see there my 
waiting-wench seeking them in that bed-straw, 
for I wit not where I have bestowed them, 
for I am so cumbered with travail that I know 
not which way to turn, and my head is dizzy 
thereby.”’ 

“Truly ’’, saith he, ‘‘ I am sore dismayed ; 
truly’, saith he, ‘‘] must break open the 
chests.” 

‘Faith’’, saith she, ‘‘ Ye would do a rare 
thing; I am in your power, and I would that 
ye had broken them! ”’ 

Then he witteth not what to do, and maketh 
serve what he may find, and deemeth that she 
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speaks true, and goeth to meat. Then must 
they have new wine, for that broached is not 
good enow; but the gimlet cannot be found 
because the dame will have it so. And there 
is no cheese or other matters, and peradventure 
must they seek it from the neighbours. The 
goodman’s page is with his gossips’ pages in the 
stable and telleth them that the dame feigneth 
sickness and is wrathful sith their masters are 
come. Then it is time for bed; but the 
goodman may not have clean sheets, sith the 
keys are lost, nor pillows nor fine night-caps ; 
and so they must sleep between common 
sheets. The friends depart on the morrow, and 
well have they marked the dame’s countenance, 
and their varlets tell them on the way what 
they learned from the goodman’s page; and 
they jape at him as they ride. And nathless 
they are displeased and say ’twill be long ere 
they return there; and it would have been 
better for the goodman to lose his goods than 
to bring them home. 

On the morrow he cometh to his spouse and 
saith to her: 

‘Verily, dame, I marvel greatly at your 
doings; nor wit I how to deal with ye.” 

‘Ave Maria!” saith she, ‘‘is it so much a 
matter with me? Alack! Day and night | 
am ne’er done with feeding of pigs, chickens, 
geese; I spin and labour and do all I may, so — 
that I shall die before my time; and e’en so 
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I may ne’er have an hour’s repose, and you 
labour not at all save to spend and waste all 
with men of no account to me.”’ 

‘“What could I do?” saith the goodman. 
‘they are men that can harm or aid me 
marvellously.’’ 

Then the goodman bethinketh him that when 
an esquire of that county that is a rare wencher 
cometh to them, there is naught spared; 
nathless the goodman hath told her he would 
not have her bid him to the house, he likes it 
not. And she answereth him that ’twas he 
brought the esquire, and hath an answer for 
all. Then beginneth the quarrel, and per- 
adventure he will beat her; but ’tis a fool’s 
part. Then saith the goodman: 

‘ By the salvation I look for, if e’er I find 
him here or that ye speak to him, I will do ye 
more despite than ever was in your life.” 

‘Faith ’’, saith she, “ naught care I an he 
were hanged; but so wags the world, ’tis ever 
the guiltless that suffer. Were I a hght o’ 
heel, I should not marvel, and yet I should 
stand better with ye than I do.” 

Then they are at daggers drawn. And 
peradventure, from ill-will of one or the other, 
for a space they will not lie together; and 
‘tis what she would have; for peradventure 
the esquire ye wot of cometh by night privily 
through the back door or a window. Later, 
the matter must be smoothed over, but ’tis 
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the goodman that must open the peace and 
flatter her, for woman ever loveth flattery ; 
nor is there any great and monstrous lie that 
she will not believe, if it be to her praise. 

So time joggeth on until perchance the 
goodman findeth the dame speaking with the 
esquire ye wot of, in the house or at church, 
or at a feast, whereby he groweth more fierce 
with jealousy than before. He groweth lean 
and museth much, and watcheth and asketh 
questions, but ’tis a fool’s part, for a man of 
noble mind should ne’er question a woman’s 
doings. For if the goodman knoweth once 
this trespass, he will fall sick of a malady that 
no physician may heal. And since he hunteth 
and spieth out his shame and findeth it, ’tis 
but reason he should endure the evil he seeks 
and hunts; and inthis case I hold him for lost : 
for ever he will fall upon her and she will but 
act the worse. And he will be in peril of his 
life and chattels, and old age will come upon 
him unawares ; he will dote and drivel wholly. 
So he is closed in the trap with dolour and 
grief, which he taketh for joy, seeing he would 
not be otherwise; and for regret, ’tis now too 
late. Thus shall he dwell ever in torment and 
at length end his days miserably. 
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The Seventh Joy 


The seventh toy of Marriage is when 
sometimes he that is married findeth a right 
notable woman, honest and of a comely habit 
of mind. And sometimes it cometh to pass 
that he findeth a woman that 1s a jollv wife of 
Bath and will ne’er refuse reason to any that 
offer it. But wit ye well, of whatso estate she 
be, a notable dame or other, there is in marriage 
one certain rule that every woman believeth 
and holdeth; which is, that in the privy 
matter ye wot of her husband is the sorriest 
and feeblest of all men in this world. And 
oft times it cometh to pass that the young man, 
who is a tall gallant of his hands, weddeth a 
brisk, notable wench, and they take their 
pleasures together as much and as often as they 
may, for the space of a year, two years, three 
years or more, until the cooling of their youth- 
ful blood; but the woman ne’er droopeth so 
soon as the man, of whatso condition he be: 
for she hath not the pains, the travail, the 
cares that he hath, and even if he did naught 
but take his ease and delight, yet would he droop 
sooner than she. True it is tat when she is 
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with child and beareth children she is marvel- 
lously hindered, and at childbirth suffereth 
great pain and dolour; but, fie upon it, ’tis 
naught compared with the travail and deep 
musings of a prudent man in any notable 
affair. And as touching the anguish of 
pregnancy or of childbirth, I marvel at it no 
more than at an hen or a goose, that bringeth 
forth an egg as large as a fist by a narrow 
passage wherein thou couldst not pass thy 
little finger. And ’tis as great a matter for 
nature to do one as the other; yet shall ye see 
an hen remain plumper by laying daily than 
doth a cock; for the cock is so foolish that he 
doth naught all day but seek for victuals to 
stuff in her beak, and the hen careth for 
naught save to eat and cackle and live at her 
ease. Thus do these goodmen husbands, that 
are mightily to be praised therefor. Then it 
cometh tc pass that the goodman is all withered 
and feeble, for he is ever in pain and care and 
travail, and thinketh otherwhere; no longer 
doth he busy himself with the frisking ye wot 
of, or but little, to pleasure his dame; and 
moreover he cannot do as he was wont and 
droopeth piteously in all ways in such matters. 
The woman doth not so, nay, she is as buxcm 
therein as e’er she was. And sith her portion 
diminisheth each day, the pleasures, the 
delights, the fair semblances that were between 
them in the youth and strength of the husband, ~ 
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turn to strife and quarrels. And, as her portion 
little by little waneth, so do they bicker. 

And when her portion no longer sufficeth the 
dame, supposing she be a notable dame, and 
that she would do no evil, nathless she deemeth 
her husband is of less strength than others ; 
and she hath the more reason so to think sith 
she hath ne’er known man save him, and he 
suficeth her not; and ’tis reason that one 
should suffice one woman, or Nature hath not 
well proportioned matters; moreover I deem 
that if one man sufficed not one woman, God 
and Holy Church would have ordered that 
each woman had two men or as many as would 
suffice her. And sometimes some peradventure 
will essay whether other men be of such feeble 
power as their husbands. And she that 
setteth herself to this hazard is fixed in her 
belief more than ever, for peradventure she 
taketh as paramour one that she can only know 
by stealth and in great fear, and he is wondrous 
eager and doth marvels when he can come at 
her. And if formerly she had deemed her 
husband to be feeble and cf small worth, she 
knoweth it better now, for present joys are 
ever sweeter to the memory than those long 
past; so she believeth the same more firmly 
than ever, for experience is proof. 

And it cometh to pass sometimes that he who 
weddeth findeth a wench that is another wife 
of Bath and will ne’er refuse 1cason to any that 
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offer it; and like the other she contemneth her 
husband, as I said; for peradventure she hath 
essayed other men, the matter whereof is 
greater than the goodman’s who taketh small 
pains therein, for well he knoweth he will ever 
find her nigh him. 

And wit ye well that men do the contrary of 
what is said here; for whatso wives they have, 
they deem in general that their wives are better 
than all other women. Sometimes, the rule 
faileth, but ’tis with divers desperate and 
beastly knaves that lack understanding. Often 
will ye see that husbands praise their wives 
and boast of their notable virtues; and they 
deem that there are no women like them, in 
whcm may be found such virtues and such 
pleasant delight. Oft times we see when a 
woman 1s widowed that she marrieth straight- 
way with another and sometimes she tarrieth 
not a month, to essay whether other men be 
so feeble and of small worth as he that is 
dead; and it cometh to pass that she beareth 
neither faith nor loyalty to him. 

Oft times it cometh about that the woman 
who so beareth herself brings all to ruin by her 
evil doings, and foolishly wasteth the goods 
her poor husband gathereth with heavy travaul, 
according to his estate, and spendeth them in 
divers manners, some to her paramour, some 
to ancient bawds, some to her confessor—some 
Franciscan or Dominican friar —one that she 
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payeth largely to shrive her at the year’s end ; 
for these merry friars have the Pope’s ear and 
ies And the gocdman husband straiteneth 

im as much as he may, and maketh small 
spendings; he hath reckoned his revenue, 
his comings in, his merchandise, according to 
his estate, and his charges. Yet when all is 
reckoned and traversed again, he findeth that 
his affairs go awry, and he museth heavily. 
When he is private he breaketh the matter to 
his wife, whom he loveth more than himself, 
and saith to her : 

‘Verily, sweet chuck, I know not how it 
is, but I wot not whither our goods go, whether 
money or wheat or wine or other chattels; 
for my part I have ever an eye to watch and 
to direct our affairs, so much that I dare not 
buy me a new robe.”’ 

‘Verily, sweet love, I marvel as ye do; 
I know not what it may be, for I labour to 
govern all things as skilfully and as gently as 
I may ”’ 

Then the goodman witteth not what to 
think, save that he saith and deemeth within 
himself that he hath evil hap and that ’tis 
Fortune which harrieth him and frowneth 
upon him. And he would ne’er believe aught 
that was said against his wife, and morecver 
he will never find anyone to speak of her to 
him for such an one that spake thereof 
to him would do but scurvily, and afterwards 
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would be the greatest enemy he could have. 

Sometimes it cometh to pass that he hath 
a true friend who perceiveth the ill direction of 
things and cannot forbear to tell him to look 
to his house, without saying more; or per- 
adventure will tell him the truth, whereby he 
will be mightily astonied. Then he departeth 
and maketh her ul cheer, whereby his wife 
doth well perceive that something hath 
happened, and she maketh a shrewd guess 
fighter ola that the other hath spoken of 

er, sith he blamed her shrewdly aforetime. 
But, if God please, she will escape all. The 
goodman saith naught to her at first but 
thinketh he will test her and saith to her: 

‘‘ My love, I must needs go to a place twelve 
leagues from here.’’ 

‘‘ And wherefore, sweet love ?’’ saith she. 

‘‘] must go”’, saith he, ‘‘ for such and such 
a matter.” 

‘‘T had rather, fair love’’, saith she, ‘‘ that 
ye did send a varlet.”’ 

‘Methinks I should then suffer wrong”’, 
saith he, ‘‘but I will return in two or three days.”’ 

Then he departeth and feigneth to go away, 
but hideth himself in a place whence he may 
perceive anyone that goeth into the house. 
And the dame, who hath guessed what was 
said to him, sendeth to her paramour not to 
come to her for aught in the world, for she 
doubteth her of what hath been said. 
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Thus the dame ordereth herself so cunningly 
that, thanks be to God, her husband shall ne’er 
find her at fault. When the goodman hath 
long hearkened and listened, he feigneth to 
arrive back home, and maketh good cheer, 
for he deemeth that all is but lies. And then’ tis 
not to be thought that the woman who maketh 
him such cheer, and kisseth and colleth so 
sweetly and calleth him ‘‘ my heart’’, could e’er 
do such a thing; and thereby he sees well that 
’tis naught. When they are private, he saith: 

‘Verily, sweetheart, I heard certain 
rumours that pleased me not.” 

‘‘Q’ God’s name, my love, I knew not what 
it was, but ye have shewed me evil cheer this 
long while past; I was in dread lest ye had 
suffered some great loss or that our kin were 
dead or taken by the English.”’ 

‘“’Tis not that’’, saith he, ‘‘ but ’tis worse 
than ye say.”’ 

‘Holy Mary!” saith she, ‘‘ and what can 
it be? I prithee tell me.” 

‘‘ Certes, one that is my friend whispered me 
that such an one was over-familiar with ye, 
and divers other matters.”’ 

Then the dame crosseth herself and showeth 
other tokens of great marvelling and then 
beginneth to smile, saying: 

‘‘ Fair love, make evil cheer no longer. By 
my faith and troth, I would I were as well quit 
of all my sins as of this.” 
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Then she layeth her hands on his head and 
speaketh thus: 

‘Fair love, I will not only swear by this, 
but I would the devil might take all that 1s 
beneath my two hands if e’er a man’s mouth 
touched mine, save only yours and your 
cousins’ and my cousins’, at your bidding. 
Fie upon it”, saith she, ‘‘and is it thus? 
Fair love, I am rejoiced that ye spake thereof, 
for I deemed it was some other matter; and 
well I wit from whom that whisper came. 
Would to God. fair love, that ye wist why he 
said it. By my faith and troth, ye would be 
rarely ssioried sith he feigneth himself so 
much your friend; but after all, I am glad he 
hath waked the sleeping cat.”’ 

‘“And what is that ?”’ saith the goodman. 

‘* Heed it not, fair love, ye shall know another 
time.”’ 

‘Verily’, saith he, ‘‘ I must know it now.”’ 

‘“Q’ God’s name, fair love’’, saith she, 
‘‘T was sadly grieved that ye would bring 
him here so oft, yet I spake not thereof to ye, 
sith he said he was so much your friend.”’ 

‘“ Tell me, I prithee’’, saith he. 

‘‘ Certes, fair love, ‘tis not meet ye should 
know it.”’ 

‘Tell me, for I must know.” 

Then doth she kiss and coll right sweetly 
and saith to him: 

‘““Aht My sweetest lord and love, and would 
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they serve me ill with you, the false traitors ? ”’ 

‘But tell me, sweet love, what is it ?”’ 

‘“ By God’s grace, my love, whom I love 
above all things on earth, the traitor whom ye 
trusted, who whispered that matter to ye, 
hath practised with me this two year to be 
false to you; but I refused him harshly, yet 
he laboured thereat in divers ways; nor would 
he ever cease, until I said and vowed that 
I would tell you. But I forbore to tell you, 
for I recked naught of him, for I am right 
certain of myself, and I would not set strife 
between you and him, and I deemed ever that 
he would hold his peace. Alack! ’Tis not his 
fault ye have escaped dishonour ! ” 

‘Holy Virgin!’ saith he, ‘‘’tis a cunning 
traitor, for ne’er did I misdoubt him.” 

‘“Q’ God’s name, Sir, an he cometh into your 
house and IJ be ware that ye ever speak with 
him, I will ne’er be at bed and board with ye 
more; for, by my faith and troth, ye run no 
hazard with me. An I were to begin, ’twould 
not be now, God wot! I pray God on bended 
knee that if I e’er should so desire, He would 
send down fire from Heaven and burn me 
alive! Alas! My sweetest love’’, saith she, 
colling and kissing, ‘‘ base traitress were I, an 
I did ill or treachery to ye that art so comely, 
so good, so worshipful, so gracious, and do all 
that ever I will! Were I e’er so lecherous, 
I pray God I may die! And moreover, swect 
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The Eighth Joy 


The eighth joy of Marriage is when he that is 
wedded hath entered into the snare and 
frisked it therein and taken all pleasure for 
two or three or four years, more or less; then 
his youth beginneth to cool and he would set 
himself to some other task. For a man cannot 
play kiss-in-the-ring for ever, neither can he 
tide and blow an horn at one and the same time. 
And peradventure he hath endured a sufficiency 
of the troubles and woes above-mentioned, 
whereby he is sorely afflicted, so much so that 
he dreameth not of escape, for he is wholly 
tamed and bound. And peradventure also his 
dame hath two or three or four children, more 
or less, and is again with child ; but she is more 
afflicted in this pregnancy than ever before, 
whereby the goodman is sore troubled and 
seeketh painfully for whatso will please her. 
Now cometh on the time of her labour, and she 
is so afflicted that ’tis a marvel, and all her 
women dread sorely that she shall not escape 
alive; the goodman calleth upon all the saints 
and angels; and she voweth herself to Our 
Lady of Puy in Auvergne, and of Roc- 
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Amadour, and of divers other places. Then, 
praise be to God! they hear the goodman’s 
pees and the dame is delivered of a fine 

abe, a very Dolphin of France'; and she 
lieth in as long as aie listeth. The gossips come 
and make her a rare churching. The dame 
looketh to herself and fareth softly and 
waxeth stronger daily. And it cometh to pass 
that some three or four gossips meet in the 
house of one of them, to be merry and gabble 
of sundry matters, and ’twill be a rare chance 
if there come no pother from it, whereof I say 
naught, whereby they waste and confound more 
goods in this merry-making than the goodman 
would spare for his household in a sen’night. 

Spring draweth near, and virtues are stirred 
by the influence of the elements and the 
planets. ‘Tis then the time to frolic in the 
fields. Then make they ready to go on a 
poe and whatso task the husbands 

ave to do, naught do the women reck. Then 
the dame, whereof we speak, saith: 

‘Verily, gossip, I know not how I may get 
leave.’’ 

‘“T care naught for that. O’ God’s name, 
gossip’, saith another. ‘‘ We will all go and 
make rare cheer; and there will come my 
gossip such an one, and my cousin such an 
one.”’ 


1“‘ Dauphin de Viennois,” an old title for the Dauphin of 
France. 
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And peradventure he is no cousin, but ’tis 
a pretty way of speaking. And they have 
devised this pilgrimage, because they cannot do 
as they will in their own homes. 

Now the pilgrimage is determined and they 

depart severally. The dame whereof we speak 
goeth to her home and maketh ill cheer, and 
the goodman also returneth from his tasks in 
the town or elsewhere, and asketh what ails 
her. 
_ “ Sir’, saith she, ‘‘ I am dismayed, for our 
babe is sick’’; (nathless he is full well) ‘‘ he 
is’’, saith she, ‘‘so hot that ’tis a marvel; 
and the nurse saith he hath not sucked these 
two days; but she dared not speak thereof.” 

The goodman is sore grieved and goeth to 
look upon the babe, and his eyes are filled with 
tears for very pity. The night cometh, and 
when they are privy together the dame sigheth 
grievously and saith: 

‘‘ Verily, sweet love, ye have been neglectful 
of me.”’ 

‘‘ How !”’ saith he. 

‘Art thou not minded ’’, saith she, ‘‘ of my 
sore sickness when the child came and that 
I vowed a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Puy and 
of Roc-Amadour? And ye pay no heed 
thereto.”’ 

“Out! Out!” saith he ‘‘ Fair love, ye 
know I have so much I must do that I wit not 
which to obey. But ’tis not yet too late.”’ 
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‘By God's truth”’, saith she, ‘‘ ne’er shall 
I rest easy till I am quit thereof; and, by my 
faith and troth, ’tis my belief the babe is sick 
forasmuch as I have sinned therein.”’ 

‘My love’, saith he, ‘‘ God knoweth that 
our intent is good.” 

‘“Hal’’ saith she, ‘‘ speak of it no more; 
for, verily, I will go, an it please God and thee. 
Moreover my mother and my gossip such an 
one and my cousin will come with me; I would 
rather be straitened in other matters.”’ 

But whatsoever she may say, if there be 
straitening, ‘tis not she but the goodman that 
suffereth the same. 

The goodman museth cn this pilgrimage, 
for haply he lacketh what is needful, and he 
is sore troubled. Now cometh Quasimodo 
Sunday', when ’tis the time to go forth and 
hear the birds singing, and he must find money 
for the horses, according to his estate, and 
she must have a riding gown. And per- 
adventure there will be with the company a 
certain gallant that will gladly do her pleasure 
and service on the way, of his honest meaning 
and courtesy. Or it may be that the goodman 
goeth along with her; but an he goes it would 
have been better for him, whatsoever his estate 
may be, that he had stayed at home, for he 
shall carry mill-stones about his neck daily. 


For perchance he hath no varlet and must do 
1 The first Sunday after Easter. 
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her certain service on the way; and if there 
were twenty varlets they would not suffice ; 
moreover she would not be content unless he 
were tried and tormented out of all compass. 
Now she saith one of her stirrup leathers is too 
long and the other too short; now she must 
have her cloak; she putteth it off; then she 
saith the horse trotteth hard and she 1s 
galled; now she dismounteth, then she must 
mount again, then must he lead her horse by 
the bridle to pass a bridge or a bad road; now 
she cannot eat, and the goodman that is 
more besmirched with mire than a very dog 
must trot about the town to find what she 
doth crave. Nathless she will in no wise be 
patient. And the other women of the company 
say to the goodman: 

‘Certes, gossip, ye are but an ill companion 
for women on the highroad, for ye can do 
naught they need.” 

The goodman hearkeneth and bideth mum, 
for tribulation and scolding are as customary 
to him as rain to the gutters. 

Now come they painfully to Puy in Auvergne, 
and achieve their pilgrimage, and God knoweth 
the goodman is sore trampled and crowded 
in the press to make a way for his wife; then she 
giveth him her girdle and her rosary to touch 
the relics of the holy Image of Our Lady with 
the same; and God knoweth he is sorely 
hurried and elbowed and buffeted. And in 
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their company are divers rich dames, damosels 
and citizens’ wives, that buy rosaries of 
coral, of jet, of amber, enamels and other the 
like trinkets. And then must his wife have 
them as handsome as the rest; and _ per- 
adventure the goodman is none too rich, but 
nathless he must get them for her. 

Then they return home, and the travail the 
goodman had going, that shall he have return- 
ing. And haply one of the horses falleth lame, 
cr halteth from some accident of a cold or of 
his paces or other matter; then must the 
goodman buy another and peradventure he 
lacketh the money, and then must he trot 
afoot and go hither and yon at her service. 
Moreover she prayeth him often for wild plums, 
cherries and pears, and always giveth him 
bread; and then will she let fall her whip or 
her switch or other matter so that he must 
pick them up to give her. 

Then they return home, where the goodman 
is in sore need of rest; but ’tis not yet time, 
for the dame is a-weary and will do naught for 
a fifteen days save gabble with her gossips and 
cousins of the mountains she hath seen and 
the rare sights and of all that befell her. And 
especially doth she complain of the goodman, 
saying that he did her no service and that she 
is utterly wearied thereby. And the goodman 
findeth all things at odds in the house, and 
taketh pains to set all to rights, and, in short, 
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all the labour is his; and if aught be well, she 
will say that ’tis through her and her rare 
huswifery; and if aught goeth ill, then will 
she scold and say ‘tis through him. Hence- 
forth she will desire to travel and to be on the 
highroads, sith she hath begun. His goods 
will be wasted. He groweth old and gouty; 
the household increaseth and the charges 
likewise. Henceforth she will say she is 
over-burdened with children and travelling 
and ever she will scold and become mistress 
of all. Then is the goodman firmly shut in the 
trap, with groans and dolour that he holdeth 
for joys; wherein he shall always dwell and 
end his days in misery. 
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The Ninth Joy 


The ninth joy of Marriage is when the young 
man hath entered into the snare and prison of 
a household; and after the delights they first 
took therein, the woman shall peradventure 
aa wayward and a shrew (there is no other 

ind of woman) and ever she hath sought to 
have rule and mastery in the house as much 
as her husband, and more if she may. But 
haply he is a sage, cunning man and will not 
suffer it but resisteth in divers ways, and 
there have been a many contentions and sharp 
sayings betwixt them and sometimes rare 
battles. But notwithstanding all the wars 
between them for some score or score and a 
half years he hath stayed victorious in his 
possessions ; and well ye wit he hath endured 
enow in so much time; for haply he hath 
passed through a main part of the adversities 
and tribulations above-named and to be 
named hereafter in this book. Nathless he hath 
remained victor and no villainy or dishonour 
hath stained him, yet hath he suffered greatly 
if ye will but muse upon it. And peradventure 
he hath comely wenches whom right sagely 
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he hath wedded. And it cometh to pass that 
through his great pains and travail, his broken 
nights and chills, which he hath endured to 
gain wealth and live honourably, as all men 
should do, or through accident or old age, the 
goodman falleth into sickness, the gout or 
other malady, whereby he cannot rise when he 
is seated, nor walk, or hath a seizure in the leg 
or arm, or other the like accident that oft 
times befalleth many. Then is the war over 
and his luck hath turned ill; for the dame, 
that is still buxom and haply younger than he, 
will henceforth do naught but what is pleasing 
to her. Now is the goodman caught that was 
wont to carry on the war in divers ways. The 
children, whom the goodman had held in 
check and taught good doctrine, are henceforth 
ill nurtured, for an the goodman blameth them, 
the dame will be against him; whereby he ts 
grieved to the heart. Moreover, he is subject 
to all his servants, for the great need he hath 
of their service. And albeit his understanding 
is as good as e’er it was, they feign that he 
doteth, sith he may not move from where he 
is. And peradventure his eldest son, with 
his mother’s aid would become his own 
master, like one that looks for the good- 
man’s death; whereof there be many. And 
the goodman seeth himself thus over-ridden, 
and his wife, his children and his servants 
esteem him as naught and do none of his com- 
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mandments, and even will not suffer him to 
make his last will and testament sith they are 
persuaded he will not leave his wife that which 
she should have, and sometimes leave him 
unaided in his room for half a day; and he 
suffereth hunger, thirst and cold. And there- 
fore the goodman, that was a man discreet 
and sober, and hath yet all his wits, grieveth 
with heavy thoughts, and saith within himself 
that he will seek a remedy, and sendeth for his 
wife and children; the which wife per- 
adventure now forbeareth to bed with him, 
for her own comfort, sith the goodman now 
can do naught but complain and lament. 
Alas! All the pleasures he did his wife of old 
are forgotten, a she remembereth all their 
quarrels, and saith to her gossips that he was 
a base churl and led her a life so evil that she 
could ne’er have endured to live with him an 
she had not been a notable rare huswife of 
exceeding patience. And what is worse, she 
saith often to the goodman that he doth suffer 
now for his sins. And peradventure is she an 
old, raw-boned, sharp-tongued scold that there- 
by avengeth herself upon him for the long time 
she could not be mistress of him, for ’twas a 
sober, discreet man. And ye may well believe 
it pleaseth not the goodman to be thus 
belaboured. 

And when the dame and his children come 
to him, as was said, he saith to his wife: 
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“Fair love’’, saith he, ‘’ ye are that person 
I should love best in the world, and you me, 
and wit ye well I am little content with many 
things that now befall me. Ye wit well I am 
master of this house and shall be while I live ; 
but ’tis not so received ; for an I were a beggar 
that begs his bread in God’s name, I should 
not be entreated as ye do. Ye wit well, fair 
love, that I have loved ye and cherished ye, and 
have laboured long to support our estate ; 
but your children and mine act evilly towards 
me.” 

‘‘ And what would ye have me do?”’ saith 
the dame. ‘‘ We do the best for ye that we 
may; ye know not what ye ask. But the 
more is done for ye, the worse ve do scold, and 
ne’er were ye otherwise; well do [ know it.” 

‘“Hal! fair dame, leave we these words ; 
I wil have naught to do with them.” 

The goodman speaketh to his son: 

‘‘ Hearken to me, fair son; I have seen your 
doings and it liketh me not. Ye are mine 
eldest son and shall be my chief heir, if ye 
bear yourself well. But I perceive that ye take 
upon yourself authority to give orders touching 
my goods. Thrust not yourself on thus fro- 
wardly but take thought to serve me and to 
obey me, as ye are bound todo. I have beena 
good father to ye, for I have wasted none of 
mine heritage, but have rather increased and 
amended the same and have laid up goods 
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for ye. But an ye do not as I bid, I swear by 
my faith I will do ye a shrew turn and that ye 
shall enjoy naught that God hath given me; 
therefore, look to it.”’ 

‘‘ And what would ve have him do? ”’ saith 
the dame. ‘‘ A body knoweth not how to serve 
ye. We should be rarely cumbered an we were 
ever at your beck and call; ’twould be no ill 
matter if you and I were in paradise. Ye 
know not what ye ask; are ye not at 
ease >” 

‘“Look ye, fair dame’’, saith he, ‘‘ hold 
your peace, and see ye do not abet him, for 
‘tis ever your way.” 

Then they leave him, and the dame and her 
son take counsel together and say he dotes; 
and sith he hath threatened the son, they say 
he is in the way to lose his heritage an it be not 
looked to; whereby they plot that no man 
living shall speak with the goodman again. 
The son taketh authority upon himself more 
then ever, for the mother doth abet him. They 
go about and say to all and sundry that the 
goodman hath fallen into his second childhood ; 
and the son laboureth to have the goodman 
set under his guardianship, and would persuade 
the goodman that he hath Jost his wits and 
memory, albeit his understanding is as good as 
ever it was. And if one cometh to the house to 
speak to him, who aforetime kept open house 
and made good cheer to them that visited him, 
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and doth ask for the goodman of the dame, 
she will answer : 

‘‘ By my faith and troth, good friend, he hath 
lost his wits.’’ 

‘‘ How so?” saith he. 

‘Marry ”’, saith she, ‘‘he is like a very 
innocent and is wholly in his second childhood. 
God be praised ’’, saith she, ‘for all he hath 
given me; for I am sore burdened with the 
household and there is none to aid me.”’ 

‘Verily’, saith he, ‘‘’tis a pitecus matter, 
and yet I marvel for’tis but a little while since 
I saw him and he was as sage a man as e’er 
dwelt in this land.” 

‘‘ God’s will be done! ’’ saith she. 

Thus is the good man ruled, that had lived 
in honourable wise and had ruled himself 
and his house right soberly, as ye may believe. 
Well may ye wit that the goodman languisheth 
his days out, for he cannot budge from where 
he 1s, nor can go out to tell the grave wrongs 
he suffereth. Thus he languisheth and wasteth 
his life away. Ne’er shall he taste joy again, 
and ’tis marvel an he entereth not into wan- 
hope; and he would do so, an he were not a 
sober, discreet man. But he must take all 
things in patience, for other remedy is there 
none; and no man may speak with him save 
by their leave. As for me, I deem this to be 
one of the greatest is on this earth. Thus the 
goodman doth his penance, and weepeth oft 
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times his sins in the trap he had so much 
desired and took such pains to enter, whence 
he shall ne’er come out. And if it were not, 
never would he rest until he had entered 
therein. And thus shall he ever languish and 
end his days in misery. 
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The tenth joy of Marriage is when he that is 
wedded is within the trap, sith he hath seen the 
other fishes that frisked it therein, him- 
seemed; and he hath so laboured that he hath 
found the entrance to his delights and pleasures, 
as they say. And it may be said that he is 
made to enter into the snare of marriage even 
as the hunter snareth the water-fowl in his 
birding nets by means of certain tame fowl 
that are tied in the nets, and giveth them corn 
to eat, and the other fowl, that fly from stream 
to stream seeking their meat at pleasure, deem 
them marvellously at ease. Alas! They are 
not so; for each is tied by the leg and they 
are carried to the house in a basket one upon 
the other in grevious pain, contrary to their 
nature. Marvellously would the poor captive 
birds rejoice if they were but free even as the 
others that can fly from stream to stream and 
taste all manner of meat. But when thev sce 
the captives feed, they fly swiftly and hastily 
down to them, so that one tarrieth not for 
another, save divers cunning fowl that have 
seen and heard tell of the nets, and remember 
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them, and are not careless, but dart away as 
if the net were a fire. For the poor fowl within 
have lost their freedom, and never shall they 
recover the same, but dwell ever in servitude ; 
and, which is worse, their days are shortened. 

Notwithstanding this, he that is wedded, 
whereof we speak, hath devised within 
himself to live with as little woe as may be; 
or, peradventure he hath done the same without 
forethought. And howsoever this may be, 
he deemeth to tind joys, delights and friskings 
there where he settled himself; but ’tis not 
so. Sometimes it cometh to pass, by I wot 
not what matters, which they say are witch- 
craft, sorceries, spells, that his wife will never 
love him; and when her cousin or her mother 
doth chide her, she saith that her flesh seemeth 
pricked with needles when her husband cometh 
nigh her, and that never can she do her 
husband love or pleasure. And saith moreover 
that he can do naught save when it pleaseth 
them that cast the spell, whatsoever great 
desire they twain may have. Meseems these 
are foul torments; ‘tis as if a man were 
grievously athirst and his mouth touched the 
water, and yet he could not drink. And oft 
times it cometh to pass that such women in 
this state have a paramour, and when they 
are together he is not bewitched but maketh 
good use of his members, with the aid they 
give him. 
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Moreover oft times it cometh to pass that the 
husband, through the careless governance of 
his wife and her paramour, perceiveth the 
matter and doth beat her. And sometimes she 
plotteth to do him villainy, which hath befallen 
divers husbands. And oft times it cometh to 
pass that through the evil quarrels he sets upon 
her, and sith he hath beaten her, she departeth 
from him and leaveth her husband to cool his 
heels; nathless, ye shall see divers furious 
husbands that seek and search everywhere, 
and would give all their goods to find her. 
And when she hath taken her fill of her para- 
mour, and seeth her husband’s good will, she 
and divers her friends practise with her 
mother to say that she hath been continually 
with her, and that the poor child fled away 
because he tried to injure her. 

‘‘ Rather give her back wholly to me”’, saith 
the mother to the husband, ‘‘ than beat her 
thus; for well I wit my child ne’er wronged 
ye. 

And she sweareth a mighty oath. 

‘ Now look you”’, saithshe. ‘‘ Anif she were 
not virtuous, the poor girl had been lost through 
your fault.” 

And wit ye well that some men have been 
given filthy potions by their wives that 
would wear the breech or for other and worse 
reasons. 

Sometimes it cometh to pass that the 
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The eleventh joy of Marriage is when a merry 
fair young gallant goeth up and down freely 
from place to place at his will and pleasure, 
and no man letteth him; and at all seasons of 
the year he goeth to divers places, in especial 
where he knoweth there be dames, damosels, 
citizens’ daughters or other women, according 
to his estate: and sith he is young, green, and 
hath his mother’s milk scarce dry on his lips, 
he thinketh of naught save to find delights 
and pleasures. 

Peradventure he hath both father and 
mother or one or the other and he is their only 
joy, forasmuch as they have no other child, 
and therefore they furnish and apparel him in 
right comely wise; and peradventure ’tis a 
young esquire newly come into his land and 
he goeth merrily about with merry company 
and in honourable places, and if he findeth any 
dame, damosel, citizen’s wife or other that 
will treat with him, he will gladly go to it. 

And he cometh to a house where there is a 
fair maiden that is peradventure of a nobler 
line than he, or less noble, or a citizen or of 
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some other estate: howbeit she is fair and 
honest and marvellous well-mannered. And 
sith she is comely and of fair renown she hath 
been the more esteemed and sought after by 
divers suitors. And peradventure there have 
been so many that there was one among them 
that pressed upon her with such specious 
persuasions that she could refuse him naught ; 
for a reasonable woman of a fair sanguine 
complexion is ever frank and debonaire and 
can refuse naught to an humble prayer if he 
that maketh it doth pursue the same comfort- 
ably and boldly ; howbeit all other women of 
whatso complexion will lend an ear to per- 
suasion an if there be one that openeth the 
matter unto them. But return we to this 
maiden that, by importunity and pressing of a 
poor lover that hath made his plaint unto her 
a many times, hath been brought to that 
he prayed for; and peradventure ’tis the 
daughter of the house, or the niece or a cousin, 
and the matter hath gone so far that she 1s 
with child; to the which is no remedy save 
to hide it and to repair the matter as best may 
be. Moreover the dame knoweth the matter 
and ’tis a notable huswife and shall look well 
to it, an’t please God; and the poor man that 
hath caused all this is banished the house and 
cometh therein no more. Gladly would the 
dame have him take her to wife, but per- 
adventure ’tis a poor clerk or of so base estate 
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that she could not be given him, or haply he 
is wedded, which oft times befalleth. And 
sometimes God doth punish husbands by the 
like ill; for they are false to their wives, which 
is but a foul deed, for they wit not what they 
do; for there liveth not a woman that knoweth 
herself scorned but will have vengeance for 
the same. 

The matter must be endured as best it may, 
for the poor wench is with child, and time 
presseth, and she herself witteth not thereof, 
for ‘tis but a child that knoweth naught 
thereof; but the dame, that hath seen a many 
things, is well avised, for the poor wench doth 
vomit o’ mornings and waxeth green and pale. 
Then doth the dame avise her, for ’tis a rare 
notable dame that hath Old and New Testa- 
ment at her fingers’ ends, and calleth the girl 
secretly unto her. 

‘‘ Come hither ’’, saith she, ‘‘ I have told thee 
aforetime thou art lost and shamed sith thou 
hast done the thing ye wot of; but, out upon 
it, what is done is done; well I wot that thou 
art with child, speak now.” 

‘‘ By my faith and troth’’, saith the wench, 
that is but a tender sprig now first budding, 
of some fifteen or seventeen year, ‘‘ Madam, 
I know naught thereof.” 

‘“Meseems’”’, saith the dame, ‘that o’ 
mornings thou dost vomit and do thus and so.”’ 
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‘Ay, forsooth’”’, saith she, ‘‘’tis true my 
heart maketh me sick.” 

‘“Ha!’’ saith the dame, ‘‘ thou goest with 
child, ’tis certain; but hark ye, not a word, 
and let none perceive it; and look to it that 
ye do as I bid.” 

‘‘ Ay, forsooth, Madam ”’, saith the child. 

“ Hast thou not marked such an esquire 
that oft times visiteth us ?”’ saith the dame. 

‘* Ay forsooth, Madam.”’ 

‘‘ Avise ye well thereof, for he will come 
to-morrow; and look ye make him good 
cheer and gocd countenance. And when thou 
seest that I and other gentlemen and dames 
talk apart, do thou cast thine eyes gently and 
in comely sort towards him, and do thus.” 
(Then doth she show her what she shall do). 
‘‘And if he speaketh to ye, hearken gladly 
and softly and answer him right courteously ; 
and if he seeketh to lie with thee, beware lest 
thou hearken untc him, and refuse him; tell 
him thou wottest not what he may mean and 
that thou dost not desire to know; for ’tis 
a parlous haughty wench, whatsoe’er folk may 
say, that wilJl not harken to them that would 
do her pleasure. If he proffereth thee gold or 
silver, touch it not, but if he would bestow 
upon thee a ring, a girdle or other the like toy, 
refuse them softly at first, but at last take 
them for love of him, without any thought of 
wrong or ill; and when he taketh his Jeave 
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ask him if we shall not see him anon.’ 

‘‘ Ay forscoth, Madam ’’, saith the wench. 

Then cometh our gentle gallant that shall 
soon be in the trap, for the dame would marry 
him, an if she could, to the wench, for he is 
heir to a rich estate and is but simple and his 
mother’s milk not yet dry on his lips; and 
he will be a Martin of Cambrai for he will be 
straitly girdled.1. Then he goeth about to see 
damosels, for he is wondrous merry, and hath 
ever good cheer for all have set their wiles to 
catch him. Then go they to dinner and 
make good cheer. After dinner, the dame 
taketh a knight or esquire and sitteth down 
and the others sit down to talk and jape 
together. The gallant draweth nigh the wench 
and they talk together ; and he goeth nigh her 
and, taking her by the hand, saith: 

‘“] would God, Madam, that ye wist my 
thoughts.” 

‘Your thoughts!” saith she. ‘‘ And how 
may I know them, but an if ye tell them to 
me? Do ye think aught,” saith she, ‘‘ that ye 
should not say to me?”’ 

‘Nay, nay, by my faith and troth”’, saith 
he, ‘‘ I think naught I would not have ye know, 
but yet I would have ye know my thoughts 
before I speak them.” 

1The commentators explain this as follows: the clock at 
Cambrai had two striking figures, Martin and Martine ; 


Martin was closely belted and therefore it was customary to 
calla man who pulled his belt in tightly a ‘‘ Martin of Cambrai.” 
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‘Verily’, saith she, laughing, ‘‘ ye speak 
wonders.”’ 

‘‘An if it please ye’’, saith he, ‘“ and ye 
would not be displeased therewith, I would 
tell them to ye.” 

‘Sir’, saith she, ‘‘ say what ye will, for well 
I wit that ye will speak naught but what is 
good.”’ 

‘‘ Lady ’’, saith he, ‘‘ 1 am a poor gentleman 
and well I wit | am not worthy to serve ye 
par amours, for ye are fair and debonaire and 
buxom and filied with all virtues that ever 
were bestowed of Nature upon a maid; but 
if it pleased ye to do me the honour that it were 
so, I dare boast that I should serve ye with all 
diligence, good will and all the services a man 
may offer, and, whatsoe’er may betide, 
I would never leave ye, and would cherish your 
honour more than mine own.” 

‘“] thank ye, Sir’’, saith she; ‘‘ but I 
prithee for the love of God, speak not to me of 
such matters, for | wot not what it is, nor would 
know ; for’tis not thus that madam my mother 
doth daily exhort me.” 

‘By my faith and troth, lady’’, saith he. 
‘‘Madam your mother whereof ye speak is a 
right notable dame; but, an if I were pleasing 
to you, she should know naught thereof, and 
wisely should I bestow myself wholly at your 
pleasure.” | 

‘‘ But, fair Sir, ‘twas but a day past I heard 
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tell of your marriage. I marvel ye would use 
such words to me! ”’ 

‘Faith and troth, lady, an if it please ye, 
never will I wed so long as it please ye to 
entertain me as your servant.” 

‘’'Twould be neither my profit nor yours ”’, 
saith she, ‘‘ nor would your friends counsel the 
same; moreover, would ye have me dis- 
honoured ? ”’ 

‘ By my faith and troth, lady”’ , saith he, 
I had rather I were dead.” 

‘“Q’ God’s name’”’, saith she, ‘‘ hold your 
peace then; for if Madam my mother taketh 
note of us, I am but lost.” 

Peradventure the dame hath signed to her 
to hold her peace, for she misdoubteth she 
playeth not her part well. Then privily he 
passeth her a ring or some other matter and 
saith : 

‘‘ T prithee, lady, keep this for love of me.” 

‘Certes’’, saith she, ‘‘ I may not take it.” 

‘ Alack, lady!”’ saith he, ‘‘I do beseech 
ye.” 

‘“T take it, then, for love of you, without 
thought of evil, but in all honourable wise.”’ 

Then saith the dame to the gentlemen there 
present, whereof some are peradventure kin 
to the wench: 

‘? Tis meet ’’, saith she, ‘‘ that on the morrow 
we go on pilgrimage to Our Lady of such a 
place.” 
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‘Verily, Madam’’, say they, ‘’tis well 
said,”’ 

Then go they to supper and the gallant is 
ever set near the damsel, and she ever playeth 
her part, in so cunning wise that he burneth 
and fryeth with love; for in such a plight a 
young man witteth not what he doth. 

Cometh to-morrow and they go to horse 
and (say they all) there is no horse to carry 
double burthen save only the gallant’s, 
whereby he is right joyous, for the wench is 
ee up behind him; and she claspeth him to 

eep herself on the horse, and God wot! he 
is overjoyed ; for now would he give a mighty 
cantle of his lands if only he might have her at 
his pleasure. He cometh nigh the opening of 
the trap. Now make they this pilgrimage right 
devoutly, God wot! They return home to 
dine, for the pilgrimage is devised only to bring 
on the other. And ever the gallant is nigh the 
wench. After dinner, the dame goeth to her 
chamber and saith to her daughter: 

‘“Now’’, saith she, ‘‘ tell me how ye have 
sped.” | 

‘By mine oath, Madam ”’, saith she, “‘ all 
this day he hath not ceased to pray me for my 
love.”’ 

And then she telleth all that befell. 

‘‘ Now ’’, saith the dame, ‘‘ answer him right 
soberly and tell him that there is talk of thy 
marriage, but that thou art not yet ready; 
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and if he maketh offer to take thee as his wife, 
give him thanks and tell him thou wilt break 
the matter to me, and that thou dost love him 
more than any man living.” 

Then go they all into the garden and 
disport them in covered walks and vine 
arbours, and saith the gallant to the damsel: 

‘‘Q God’s name, sweetheart, have pity on 

me.” 
‘Alas!’ saith she, ‘‘I prithee, speak 
thereof no more or I must break company with 
you. Would ye’’, saith she, ‘‘ have me lose 
mine honour? MHave ye not heard that there 
is talk of my marriage ? ”’ 

‘‘ By my soul”’, saith he, ‘‘ I would speak 
ul of none, but methinks I also am as worthy 
to do ye service and pleasure as he of whom 
they talk.’’ 

‘By my faith’, saith she, ‘“ well I wot 
that ’tis true and would to God he were 
like you!” 

‘‘ Gramercy, lady ’’, saith he, ‘‘ I see that of 
your courtesy, ye rate me higher than my 
worth; nathless an it please ye so to honour 
me, I should hold me honoured indeed.” 

‘‘Gramercy, sir’’, saith she, ‘‘ but ye must 
speak thereof to Madam my mother and my 
kindred.”’ 

‘An if I wist that I should be welcome”’, 
saith he, ‘‘ right gladly would I speak to them.” 

‘QO’ God’s name ”’, saith she, ‘‘ say not that 
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ye have spoken with me, nor that I have 
given ye good words, else were I dead of 
shame.” 

‘Fear me net ’’, saith he. 

Then goeth he straightway and maketh 
suit to the dame right humbly, for he feareth 
lest she refuse him. In brief, while the matter 
is yet secret, they betroth him or otherwise 
do all among themselves, and achieve the 
matter without a word to any, as oft times 
falleth out, and haply do bed them. The poor 
man is in the trap, and is wedded without a 
word to his father and mother, who are 
marvellously grieved thereby; for they know 
’twas a base match for him and they had heard 
odd rumours of her, and they are ’twixt life 
and death for dolour. The wedding per- 
adventure is made without bans and without 
ceremony, for he is impatient to have her; 
moreover the wench’s kindred fear lest some 
impediment be alleged. Night comes, and 
wit ye well the dame hath lessoned her 
daughter, and bade her resist him and slip from 
him nimbly, as a virgin ought; and the dame 
giveth her warning that when she feeleth he 
hath forced the inner bailey she shall utter a 
sharp sighing breath like one that suddenly is 
‘gaa breast-deep in cold water against 

er wonted custom. Thus doth she, and 
playeth her part marvellous well, for there is 
naught so cunning as a woman in all that she 
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doth appertaining to the privy matter ye 
wot of. 

All goeth well a pretty space; but lo! what 
cometh to pass? The father and mother are 
wondrous wroth; nathless, for pity and love 
of their son they entertain the gallant and his 
wife. But lo! see the greater ul that cometh, 
for the poor woman beareth a child after two 
or three or four months, and the matter 
cannot be hid. Then do all the joys overpast 
turn into bitter grief. If he is one that will 
turn her out of his house, ’tis his shame and 
many that knew naught of the matter shall 
thereby be avised; and he cannot mar 
again; and wit ye well she will not withhold 
herself. And if he keepeth her, never will she 
love him, nor he her, and she will make use of 
all she may. Moreover he will often twit her 
with the fault and haply will beat her and 
never will they dwell in comfort together. 
But nathless he is in the trap, where-from he 
shall ne’er escape, but shall languish ever 
therein and end his days in misery. 
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The twelfth joy of marriage is when the 
young man hath gone to and fro and up and 
down so long that he hath found the entrance 
to the trap and hath entered therein, and hath 
found a woman such as he sought. And haply 
it had been wellfor him an he had found another; 
but for no matter would he take another, 
for himseemeth he is better furnished 
than any man, and that he was right happy 
when it pleased God that he should find her ; 
for he deemeth there is none like her; and he 
dwelleth upon her words, and glorifieth himself 
upon her and her prudence, howbeit ’tis very 
like she wotteth not that she uttereth folly. 
And the goodman haply is one that 1s wholly 
disposed to all she may bid, and doth order 
himself straitly by her counsel. And when any 
man hath business with him, he saith: 

‘‘T shall speak to my wife, or, the dame of 
my house.”’ 

And if it be her pleasure, the matter shall 
pass; but if not, naught may be done; for the 
goodman is so daunted that he is as docile as 
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an ox to the ycke. Now is he ripe. An he 
be a gentleman and the King calleth for his 
army, he will go only if his dame so wills it. 
Haply he saith to her: 

‘Sweet chuck, I must away to the 
army.” 

‘Thou must away!’ saith she, ‘‘ and to 
do what ? To waste our goods and be killed ? 
Then shall your children and I be rarely pro- 
vided ! ”’ 

In brief, an it please her not, he shall not go; 
defend himself who can and keep his honour 
who will ! 

Yet when it so pleaseth her, she will rid the 
house of him; for she sendeth him wheresoever 
it likes her. An she scold, he saith not a word ; 
for howsoever she may be in the wrong, him- 
seemeth she is right and that she is a notable 
sage woman. Hereafter he will do right noble 
deeds, for he 1s wholly obedient to his wife ; 
for, in the matter of good understanding the 
wisest woman in the world hath no more than 
I have gold in mine eye or an ape hath tail, 
for good understanding faileth her ere she be 
half through that she would say or do. If it 
be thus, yet hath the poor man much to 
endure; if she be a notable dame, he beareth 
all as he may; if she be otherwise, as oft 
times befalleth, bethink ye, he hath much to 
suffer and that she doth deceive him rarely, 
outrageously and basely. Now when she wills, 
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she doth send him to bed. If she would be 
about any privy matter, she doth compel him 
to rise up at midnight, putteth him in mind of 
some task he must perform, or doth dispatch 
him upon a pilgrimage she hath vowed, 
because, forsooth ! she hath a pain in her side ; 
and, rain or hail, he shall go. And if haply the 
gallant, who knoweth well the house’s 
entrances, would speak with her and cannot 
tarry, he cometh by night and entereth into 
the house and hideth him in the cellar or the 
stable to find means to speak with the dame ; 
or peradventure so desperate is he that he will 
enter the very room ee the goodman lieth 
asleep. For a wencher, in his hot fit, waxeth 
desperate and will do aught his lust biddeth 
to accomplish his will; and therefore we see 
oft times divers that are seen or found through 
their rash carriage, whereby their mistresses 
are dishonoured, yet are they so kindly that 
when they perceive the pains their paramours 
take for them, never will they refuse them, 
nay, not though they should die therefor ; 
but the flame of mad lust is but the more 
brightly kindled. Sometimes when the gallant 
doth creep into the house the dog heareth him 
and barketh; but she persuadeth the good- 
man that ’tis at rats and saith she hath oft 
times seen the dog bark at them. And even if 
the goodman saw the whole fault he would 
not believe it, but would deem she did some- 
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what for his profit. In brief, he is caught in 
the trap. She doth make him carry the 
children to play, she maketh him to nurse them, 
and doth compel him to hold her spindle when 
she spinneth on a Saturday. 

But not yet hath he endured all and a new 
woe falleth upon him; for there cometh war 
in the land, wherefore every man doth betake 
him to towns and castles. But the goodman 
cannot go or leave his dame, and peradventure 
he is taken and basely made prisoner; and he 
is beaten and payeth a heavy ransom. Or 
haply he hath his part of the goods and fleeth 
to a castle to escape capture. But by night 
he cometh to his house, fumbling among the 
woods, through hedges and bushes, till he 
ig all torn and bruised; and cometh to see his 
home, and the dame doth scold and rate him, 
and layeth the blame upon him for all the ill 
and mischief, as if he could make peace 
between the Kings of France and England, 
and saith she will not abide there. Then must 
the goodman cart wife and children in haste 
to the castle or the town; and God knoweth 
the pains he hath to furnish and refurnish his 
wife and children, to truss and to pack, and to 
lodge them when they reach the fortress ; 
for no man can relate it. But ye may suppose 
what pains he doth endure, and how he groweth — 
thin and tormented with troubles: for she 
can revenge herself upon him alone, who must 
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live hard in rain and wind. Now must he trot 
by day and by night, on foot or a-horseback, 
according to his estate, now here, now there, 
to seek food and for other necessities. In brief, 
never may his poor body be at rest, but only 
endure pain and tribulation, for he is made 
for naught else. And if peradventure for his 
anger at his dame’s scolding, he should be so 
wretched as to rebel against her, his woes shall 
be doubled, for in the end he shall be over- 
come and vanquished and shall be more en- 
slaved than ever: for ’tis now too late to 
practise rebellion. Wit ye well the children 
are evil nurtured and basely taught, yet the 
goodman dare not lay his finger upon them, 
and they must have all they ask; and all they 
do is well done, yea even if they knock out their 
father’s eye when they throw stones in their 
play. 

Then when the war is over, he must carry 
home all his chattels, and that trouble must 
be endured again. Then the goodman falleth 
into eld and is less esteemed than ever, and is 
scorned and rebuffed like an ancient falconer 
that hath forgot his craft. The dame marrieth 
her wenches to whom she listeth and oft- 
times marrieth them ill. They and their 
husbands scorn the goodman that hath the 
gout and cannot aid himself, for the pains he 
suffereth. Then doth the goodman weep his 
sins in the trap where he is shut, wherefrom he 
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shall nevermore escape; and he doth not dare 
buy a mass or make his will but leaveth his 
soul in his wife's hands. Thus he languisheth 
out his life in grief and sadness and shall end his 
days in misery. 
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The Thirteenth Joy 


The thirteenth joy of Marriage is when he 
that is married hath dwelt some five or six 
years or more with his dame, and deemeth 
himself happy and that he hath found a right 
virtuous and sober wife, and peradventure he 
hath dwelt with her in peculiar delight and 
felicity. He is a gentleman and doth yearn to 
acquire honour and worship and to go forth, 
and breaketh his mind thereon to his spouse, 
the which doth kiss and coll and with right 
piteous sighing and weeping saith unto him: 

‘Alas! fair husband, would ye leave me 
and depart from me, and leave your children, 
and we not know if we shall e’er see ye again ! ”’ 

And she toileth night and day to withhold 
him from departing. 

‘‘ Sweet love’’, saith he, ‘‘ I must needs go 
forth for mine honour’s sake, and I must obey 
the King or lose the fief I hold from him; but, 
if it please God, I shall return anon.” 

Peradventure he goeth overseas with some 
army to conquer glory and chivalrous renown ; 
for there be some whose hearts are so high and 
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noble that the love of wife and of child shall 
never hold them back from achieving honour- 
able adventures. So with heavy heart he 
taketh leave of his spouse, the which doth 
lament beyond the tongue of man to repeat ; 
but ’tis a man that loveth honour and, as we 
have said, naught shall hold him back. But 
there are many that cannot go ten or twelve 
leagues from their wives to defend the land 
and themselves, save under constraint and by 
spurring them; and doubtless such do great 
shame to all true nobility, they are cowards 
and should be shorn of all good company and 
of the name and privilege of nobles; that is 
to say that no man that hath knowledge of 
these matters will maintain that such men are 
nobles, only because their fathers were. 

Now return we to this nobleman whereof we 
spake. He departeth and doth recommend 
his wife and children, whom above all things 
he doth love, to his especial friends. It cometh 
about that he doth pass over the sea and is 
taken prisoner by the enemy; or, from mis- 
chance or otherwise, he cannot return for two 
or three or four years or more. Fora time the 
dame doth bewail her, and it cometh to pass 
that word is brought her that he is dead, 
whereby she doth marvellously lament. But 
she cannot weep for aye and findeth consola- 
tion (praise be to God!) and so much that 
she doth wed another, with whom she taketh 
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her delight and right soon forgetteth the 
husband she was wont to love so much; and 
the love of her children is forgot; the good 
cheer, the embraces, the kisses, the kind looks 
she was wont to give her husband are all 
forgotten; and a man that should behold her 
with the new husband would say she doth 
love him more than ever she loved the other, 
that is prisoner, or in some other evil chance 
through his valiance. His children, whom the 
goodman loved, are cast aside and their 
portion is spent. Thus do they frisk and 
junket together and pass their days merrily. 
But, as Fortune doth will it, it cometh to 
pass that the goodman, her noble spouse, 
returneth, broken down with age and woes, 
for he hath been sore entreated the space of 
two, three or four year that he was prisoner ; 
and when he draweth nigh his own country he 
asketh news of his wife and children, for he 
feareth sorely lest they be dead or in evil hap. 
And wit ye well the goodman hath many a 
time thought upon them in his prison and 
hath grieved for them, while his wife merrily 
passed her days; haply at that very hour 
when the goodman thought of them and prayed 
God to guard them from all ill, he that she 
took afterwards held her in his arms and thought 
of no peril. 

Then he is told that she hath married again. 
Judge ye what grief he doth feel to hear such 
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news! Meseems the grief of Priam, King of 
Troy the great, when he heard the death of 
Hector the valiant; and the grief of Jacob 
for the death of Joseph his son; were not like 
unto his grief. Now he cometh to his own 
country and knoweth the thing is true. An he 
be a man of honour, never will he take her 
again; the other that took her and lived 
merrily with her will abandon her. And thus 
she will lose her honour; and peradventure 
will betake her to an evil life, whereby the 
goodman shall dwell in everlasting grief that 
he can never forget. His children will be 
shamed for the mother’s fault. Neither of them 
can marry again while the other lives. And 
sometimes it cometh to pass that through the 
dame’s stirring up, the husband, that is of high 
and noble courage, doth fight in single combat ; 
and sometimes, as fortune wills it, he is 
overcome and shamefully slain, which 1s an 
heavy grief. Oft times it cometh to pass that 
he who is in the right is vanquished and he 
that is in the wrong hath the victory. 

And sometimes it cometh to pass that, 
through the wife’s pride and folly, the husband 
layeth a quarrel upon one as powerful or more 
powerful than he, for the precedence of their 
wives at church or for their turn in kissing the 
pyx; and they wrangle and fight, for each 
would go before the other. This doth breed 
perpetual wrangles between them, and they 
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gather together their friends, and dispend vast 
sums on their wives in contest with each other, 
whereby they waste their substance foolishly ; 
whence it cometh to pass divers times that 
they must sell their chattels or their lands 
and fall into penury. And they to whom the 
matters aforesaid do befall took the bait in the 
trap of marriage wherein they deemed they 
would find ease and comfort; but they find 
the contrary, howbeit ‘tis not their opinion. 
Thus they pass their life in pain wherein they 
dwell ever and end their days in misery. 
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The Fourteenth Joy 


The fourteenth joy of Marriage is when the 
young man hath mightily pained him to seek 
out the trap’s entrance, wherein he hath 
entered and hath found a fair young wife, 
gentle and comely, frank, merry and buxom ; 
and for two or three years they have been 
in great jov and pleasures and have done 
naught that might displease the other, but 
have done each other all the pleasures a man 
could speak or think of, without brabbling, 
kissing and colling like unto two turtles; for 
they be twain in one, and Nature hath so 
laboured thereunto by the sweetness of her 
strength that if one were in pain the other 
would feel it. And this cometh to pass when 
they are in their youthful days. But it cometh 
to pass that the dame departeth this life; 
whereby the young man is so grievously 
afflicted that no man may imagine the same. 
Now doth his fortune change, for ‘tis not 
reason the prisoners should live at ease; for 
it would be then as if the prison were not. 
The young man entereth into wanhope; now 
doth he complain of God, of death; now 
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plaineth he of fortune that hath arrested 
him in fell wise, and hath taken away all his 
joy; and meseems that ’tis as bitter a grief 
as any that is rehearsed afore. 

Thus liveth he a time in misery and musing 
tribulation, and dwelleth solitary, fleeing all 
company, musing ever on his mighty loss ; and 
ever riseth up before him the visage of the wife 
he hath so much loved. But there is nothing 
but doth pass away. There be some in the 
town or country-side that say ’tis a good and 
honest man, one that hath what he hath; and 
they do labour to marry him, and wed him with 
one whose ways are wholly contrary unto the 
first wife’s; and she hath been married before 
and is none of your fair young wenches, but 
betwixt youth and eld; and ’tis a woman that 
knoweth a many things, for she hath learned 
with the first husband how to bear herself 
towards the second. She pondereth and 
aviseth her sagely in all her ways and for many 
a long day showeth not her malice. But she 
doth perceive that ’tis a frank and debonaire 
man ,and when she knoweth him and his ways, 
she doth unfold herself and discovereth the 
poison that isin her box. She taketh upon her 
authority to command and causeth him to 
suffer divers pains and torments. For there 
is none more enslaved or more of a serf than a 
simple, debonaire young man that liveth in 
subjection and obedience to a widow woman, 
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above all when she is shrewish and changeable. 
Meseems it may be spoken in a figure of 
rhetoric that she who is in this state may be 
likened to a scurvy villain, cruel and pitiless, 
chosen to punish certain malefactors ; he that 
falleth into displaced can do naught but pray 
God to grant him patience to suffer and endure 
all things, like an old, muzzled, toothless bear, 
bound with a great iron chain, haltered, and 
imprisoned by a great wooden bar, that can do 
naught in revenge but growl; yet when he 
growleth, he hath but two or three more blows 
for his pains. , 
Thus may we liken the poor, simple man 
that doth wed a shrewish, changeable widow. 
And oft times it cometh to pass that she is 
sore jealous, sith he is much the younger; for 
the delight and pleasure of the young man’s 
youthful flesh make her greedy and jealous, 
and she would ever have him in her arms and 
ever be nigh him. She is like unto the fish in 
the water, and through the mighty heat of a 
long summer the water-course dwindleth away 
and becometh muddy; whereby the fish that 
dwelleth therein doth desire new water, and he 
goeth up stream until he finds the same. Thus 
doth the old woman when she findeth a young 
man whose young flesh doth give her new life. 
And wit ye well there is naught that doth so 
mislike a young man as an old woman nor that 


worketh more evil to his health. ’Tis like a 
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man that drinketh wine savouring of the 
cask; while he is a-thirst and doth drink, 
twill serve; but after he hath drunk it hath 
an evil after-savour, because of the cask 
wherein it lay, and nevermore will he drink of 
it an he can find another; and thus it is with 
the young man that hath an old wife, for 
certes he will never love her; and still less will 
a young woman love an old man. There be 
some that will marry old women for their 
wealth; but whatsoever service the young 
men do them, such women are sorry fools; 
for never will the young men keep the troth 
they have sworn unto them. Still more 
foolish do I esteem an old man that playeth 
the pretty fellow and doth marry with a young 
woman. When I behold such things I do 
laugh and bethink me of the end. And wit ye 
well, if an old man take a young woman to wife, 
‘twill be a rare matter if she look to him to 
fulfil her desires ; and bethink ye, how can she, 
that is young and tender and of a most sweet 
breath, endure an old man coughing and 
spitting and groaning all night, one that 
stinketh and sneezeth; ‘tis a sore marvel an 
she do not slay herself. And his breath is 
foul, sith his liver is turned, or he suffereth 
other the like ills that befall old knaves. And 
moreover the one will be contrary to the 
pleasure of the other. Then, bethink ye, is it 
well to join together two things that are 
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contrary one to the other? ‘Tis like the en- 
closing of a cat and dog in one sack; there 
wil be war between them until the end. 
Whereby divers times it cometh to pass that 
the man and woman take what goods they 
have and spend them immoderately, whereby 
divers do fall into poverty. And oft times it 
cometh to pass that such ancient folk wax 
more greedy and jealous than others; and 
ever shall the matter grow worse ; for if he were 
once young, the matter will grow the worse. 
And when your gallants behold a fair young 
wench married to such a man or such a 
merryandrew, and perceive that she is comely 
and merry, then are they watchful; for they 
deem that she shall haply give ear more easil 
then one that hath a young, able hueband: 
And when an old woman doth wed a young 
man, the young man doth it but for her 
wealth’s sake; whereby it doth hap that he 
will never love her, and such young men beat 
their wives and spend their fortunes in 
carousing, and divers times come to penury. 
And wit ye well that frequenting an old woman 
doth abridge a young man’s life; what saith 
Ypocras? ‘NON VETULAM NOVI, CUR 
MORIAR?’” Andsuch old trots married to young 
men are so marvellous greedy and jealous that 
they are but mad; and whithersoever the 
husband go, whether to church or elsewhere, 
1‘ T have lain with no old woman; why should I die?” 
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they deem he goeth but to do some ill turn ; 
and God wot! he is in a sad garboil and must 
suffer a many things. Never shall a young 
woman be so jealous, for the reasons above- 
said; moreover she can easily find the remedy 
when she will. He that is in this case whereof 
I speak is so straitly held that he dare speak 
to no woman, but must serve this ancient dame; 
whereby he shall age more in a year than he 
would in ten years with a young woman. 
The old trot will dry him up wholly, and so 
he shall live in tumults and dolours and 
torments wherein he shall ever dwell and end 
his days in misery. 
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The Fifteenth Joy 


The fifteenth joy of Marriage which I hold to 
be the greatest and most extreme dolour that 
may be save death, is when a man, for his 
ill-hap, hath so long turned about the trap that 
he hath found the entrance, and peradventure 
hath found some brisk, merry dame that 
taketh her pleasure up and down the world 
at her liking. And thus she doth for long, 
but at last her goodman misdoubteth and 
perceiveth the matter; then he entereth upon 
the woes and torments that appertain to such 
acase. But, wit ye well, though he be in these 
distractions, his wife shall not refrain, what- 
ever strife he doth make with her, yea, though 
she should be slain therefor, but will do all her 
own sweet will, sith she hath so begun. 

It cometh to pass either by chance, or 
because he hath lain in hiding, that the husband 
seeth the paramour enter the house for to 
give him help in certain privy tasks ye wot of, 
in his absence; whereby the goodman 
runneth mad with rage and anguish that do 
seize upon his heart; and like a madman he 
bursteth into the roomwhere they are, and doth 
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find them together, or nearly so. He maketha 
show to seize the poor adventurous paramour, 
that standeth self-condemned and so astonied 
that he hath no power to speak a word or to 
defend himself. But when the goodman 1s 
about to stab him, the dame, in pity for the 
poor man and in discharge of her duty (for 
tis ever a duty to prevent murder) cometh 
up to her goodman and claspeth him, saying: 

‘‘Hal for God’s sake, my lord, beware lest 
ye strike an ill blow!” 

Whereupon the gallant hath a short breath- 
ing space and doth pick up his heels and away, 
and after him the other that cannot stay to 
kill his wife. Thus the poor knave doth 
escape, for he doth gallop in all haste, which is 
no marvel; for there is no man on earth so 
diligent in speed, for whatso necessity, as a 
bawdy pea pine from the hands of him 
that would apprehend him. Then the husband, 
who wotteth not whither he hath gone, re- 
turneth in haste to the room in hope to find 
his wife and to do her some villainy or to slay 
her, which would be a foul sin; for he is not 
avised that they have done any harm, sith he 
came upon them 1n a pause betwixt two. 

Then must he enquire what hath become of 
the poor dame. She hath gone to her mother, 
her sister or her cousin; but ’tis best that she 
go to her mother. The poor dame telleth her 
mother all that did betide; but she saith the 
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gallant came in by chance and that he had 
ne’er been there before; and that her good- 
man came upon them by chance as they talked 
together without doing any harm. And her 
mother doth ask : 

‘In the devil’s name, hath he lain with 
thee ?”’ 

‘Ah God! ’tis sooth he spake thereof to 
me twice or thrice, but I refused him stead- 
fastly; and he had but entered and was 

speaking thereof and I was telling him to 
' leave me.”’ 

Then she sweareth bitter oaths that she had 
liefer he were hanged; or peradventure she 
doth confess the matter; wherefore the 
mother, that wotteth well of the old dance, 
saith unto her: 

‘“Certes, I did misdoubt something, nor 
should I e’er believe that he would dare to 
enter thy bedroom an he were not more 
nearly acquainted with ye. Tell me boldly”’, 
saith she, ‘‘that I may take thought to aid ye.’’ 

The daughter droopeth her head and 
blusheth. 

“Ha! ha!’ saith the mother, ‘‘I see 
how it is; tell me now, tell me how it was ?”’ 

‘‘ By my faith and troth, this wicked man 
hath beseiged me this two year and more, and 
ever I defended me right firmly, until one 
night that my husband lay abroad and he 
entered our house, I know not how, for I had 
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locked the door, and forced me; and by my 
soul, I did defend myself half the night until 
I was quite worn out and did gasp for breath ; 
for well dost thou know a poor lone woman is 
too weak to resist.’’ 

‘Hal hal by all the devils of Sathan! ” 
saith the mother. ‘‘ Well do I know it! 
Henceforth ’’, saith she, ‘‘ look to it well, and 
let the young man neither go there nor come 
here.”’ 

‘Ha, Madam! then you must send to tell 
him not to come; for well I wit he is mightily 
distraught sith he doth believe my husband 
hath slain me; and he is so mad that he will 
come to see whether I be alive or dead.” 

‘“] marvel greatly’’, saith the mother, 
‘that thy husband slew him not, nor thee 
neither.” 

‘“Holy Mary! Madam, by mine oath, 
had I not embraced my husband, the poor man 
had been dead.” 

‘‘ Ye did well to aid him; for when a poor 
man doth hazard his body to serve a 
woman and passeth evil nights for her, she 
should rather die than let him suffer wrong.’’ 

‘“ Alack , Madam! An ye wist what a man it 
is! By mine oath, I have seen the time when 
it hath rained and hailed and was as dark as 
an oven, and the r Man came on foot so 
that he ig are e perceived, and did tarry 


more than the night in our garden because 
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I could devise no means to go to him; and 
when I went I found the poor man half 
frozen; and yet he recked naught thereof.’ 

‘‘T did marvel ’’, saith the mother, ‘‘ where- 
fore he did so honour me; when I go to church 
he cometh to give me the holy water, and 
wheresoever he findeth me, he doth me all 
manner cf service he may.” 

s sei my faith and troth, Madam, he loves 
ye well.”’ 

‘But now’’, saith the mother, ‘‘ we must 
devise such remedies as may be. Come 
hither’, saith she to her waiting-woman, 
‘‘ go thou to my gossips such and such and will 
them to come and make merry with me; for 
] have somewhat to discuss unto them.’ 

The waiting-woman departeth and saith to 
the gossips that the mother requireth their 
presence. The gossips come to the house and 
sit about a rare fire, an it be winter; if it be 
summer, they sit on the rushes; and the 
first thing they do, without a Pater or a Hail 
Mary, is to drink deep of the very best (while 
they wait for the other to improve), and 
God wot! they keep marvellous good watch 
towards morning, and will wind you the horn 
to give warning when the English are yet 
fifteen leagues off... Then one of the gossips 
saith to the mother: 

? Sentinels were set on the watch-towers to give notice of 


the a of the English troops during the Hundred 
Years War. 
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‘Gossip, thy daughter maketh marvellous 
ill cheer.”’ 

‘Ah! God! gossip, a scurvy mishap hath 
befallen her, wherefore I did send for ye.” 

Then she will relate what befell and per- 
adventure she doth not tell them all that 
happened; yet perchance she will tell them 
the whole truth, because some of them have 
been in a like case, wherefore they shall be the 
more able to give good counsel; and others 
know well the value and meaning of such 
things, but they have acted so cunningly and 
so secretly that no scandal hath ensued, 
thanks be to God! Then they go to ccunsel 
and each speaketh her mind and how she did 
bear herself in a like case: the which is a 
notable precedent, to allege a case that hath 
been seen and practised in experience. Some 
agree, others do retort and wrangle, to know 
whether they may repair the mischance that 
hath happened. Then they conclude and will 
make good provision (an it please Ged) and 
will assemble often and at their ease—but the 
goodman to whom this villainy hath befallen 
shall pay for all. 

After they have concluded how they shall 
act, they make merry and jape together. 
Saith one to the daughter: 

‘‘T would not pass so scurvy a night as thy 
goodman will have spent this night.’’ 

Saith another : 
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‘* T would I knew what he doth now and could 
see his cheer.”’ 

‘‘Q’ God's name’’, saith the other, ‘‘ when 
ye heard tell of me and such an one, whereof 
ye wit well my husband did accuse me, 
against the which I defended myself well 
(thanks be to God!), he could not eat or 
sleep for more than three mcnths and when 
he was in bed he continued turning and 
rolling and sighing ; and, by my scul, I laughed 
to myselt betwixt the sheets and did thrust the 
sheet in my mouth.” 

‘‘ Alack!’’ saith the other, ‘‘ the poor man 
that fled is even now in grievous dolour.”’ 

‘“Alack! gossip’’, saith the mother, ‘ the 
poor wight could not withhold him from 
coming to the house twice this day; but I 
have sent to him to come no more. 

The walting-wench saith : 

‘‘ By mine oath, I found him but now by the 
fountain; he gave me a great pasty to bring 
to ye and told me he will send ye a ple 
to-morrow, and commendeth him to yemarvel- 
lous humbly and to al]l the ccmpany””’ 

‘Alack!” saith one of them, ‘‘ by mine 
oath, tis pity.”’ 

* Cartes , saith another, ‘‘ we will eat the 
iad for love of him ere we depart.” 

y the Blessed Virgin’’, saith another, 
‘“I would he were here.” 
‘Ha! God!” saith the waiting-wench, 
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“right glad would he be! For he is all 
a-tremble and so wan that he seemeth but a 
dead man.”’ 

‘ By thy faith, gossip, shall we not send for 
him?” 

‘‘T am content’’, saith the mother; ‘‘ but 
let him come in by the back way.” 

Then peradventure he doth come and 
they ap Merry and jape and do pity 
him marvellously and make room _ for 
him. 

Then send they for the goodman’s waiting- 
wench, who knoweth all and did know all 
beforehand and peradventure had a fair gown 
for her pains. The waiting-wench cometh and 
one of the gossips asketh : 

‘* By thine oath on Jesu, what cheer keepeth 
thy master ?”’ 

‘What cheer?’”’ saith she. ‘‘ Ask it not. 
For by my soul, since yesterday morn when the 
mishap did befall, he hath not drunk nor 
eaten nor slept. By my faith, he sat down to 
eat this morning, but no meat was spent; 
for when he had put a piece of meat in his 
mouth he could not swallow it and spat it out. 
Then did he muse at the table in a right 
melancholy ; and his visage is as pale and wry 
as a dead man’s. Then took he his great 
carving knife and smote upon the table; then 
flung into the garden; then returned and 
might not bide still nor keep his countenance ; 
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and he doth sob all day and all night; there 
is none but would pity him.” | 

“ Pity!’ saith the other; ‘‘ he shall be 
healed, an it please God. Gossip, O’ God’s 
mame, ye have seen others as sick that were 
cured; thank God. But verily’’, saith she to 
the waiting-woman, ‘ thou art sorely to blame; 
thou wast ware of the matter, and thy mistress 
put her faith in thee, and thou didst take no 
heed thereof.’’ 

‘Ha! ha! By the Blessed Sacrement, 
I wist not he would come at that hour, for 
ne’er have I seen him play the shrewd turn he 
did; may God curse him! ” 

‘‘ Marry and amen ’”’, say they; and so he is. 

Thus do they jape and fleer at the goodman. 
Then do they consider which of them shall 
go first to parley with the goodman, that 
keeps his house like a man condemned to the 
gallows. First come one or two of his especial 
gossips and neighbours whom he hath in good 
esteem. One of them, as soon as she entereth 
his house, saith to him: 

‘‘ Gossip, what art thou doing ? ” 

But he uttereth no word and suffereth them 
to come nigh him. And saith one among 
them : 

‘‘ What cheer keepest thou, gossip ?”’ 

‘I make no other cheer’’, saith he; ‘‘ what 
mean ye?”’ 

‘Certes’’, saith she, ‘‘I mean to blame 
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thee; for my gossip, thy dame’s mother, doth 
report unto me I know not what antic follies ; 
by mine oath, ye are mad to believe such 
trumpery; by the soul of my body, I am as 
sure as I am sure of death, yea, and would swear 
by most Holy God that she hath ne’er done 
ye wrong, nor meant to.”’ 

Saith another : 

“ By Our Lady of Puy, whither I have 
borne my body, sith it hath pleased God, 
I have krown her since childhood: ‘tis the 
sweetest wench in all this country-side. But 
’tis great pity that e’er she was given to ye; 
for ye have done her foul shame causeless, 
that ye shall never amend.” 

‘‘ By mine oath’’, saith the waiting-wench, 
‘fair ladies and friends, I wot not what my 
master deemeth or hath found; but never 
in my life found I fault in my lady and I have 
served her right loyally; and ’twould be a 
rare matter an I wist it not.” 

‘‘ Out upon it | ’”’ saith the goodman, “‘ I saw 
her with my proper eyes! ”’ 

‘Now, by my faith’’, saith one of the 
gossips, ‘‘ that did ye not, for al] ye may say ; 
for ye are not to hold that it was for evil if two 
folk be nigh unto each other.” 

‘‘ Well do I wit’, saith the waiting-wench, 
‘that yon lecher aimed thereat; but there 
is no man in the world more loathly to my 
lady; I wist not how he found his way into 
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the house, for, by my hopes of Paradise, he hath 
ne'er been here before and my lady had 
liefer he were hanged on a gibbet and she 
burned. Faithfully have I served ye these 
four year, poor though I be; _ yet I swear by 
all the holy relics of this town that my lady 
hath ever borne her towards you as a right 
sober and notable dame, no woman more. 
Out! Alas!” saith she, ‘‘ How could it be 
but that I should know the same, if any evil 
there had been? By my soul, I was ever about 
her. Would to God I were as well quit of all 
the sins I have committed as she is of this, 
albeit never hath man touched my mouth save 
him that I wedded, upon whose soul may God 
have mercy, an it please Him; I fear no 
man living, I!” 

Then come me in the other gossips, one upon 
the other, and not one but doth allege right 
weighty reasons. One saith: 

‘By the Blessed Sacrement, gossip, me- 
thinks I do love ye as well as any living 
woman, save only your wife; but I swear to 
ye by my faith that if I saw evil in her I would 
reveal the same unto ye.”’ 

‘‘ By my faith’, saith another, ‘‘ ’Twas the 
devil's doing to sunder ye, sith he might not 
otherwise work ye woe.”’ 

‘Alack!”’ saith another, ‘‘ the poor child 
doth naught but weep.” 

‘Ay, by God’s sonties”’, saith another, 
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“ghe is far on the road to her death-bed.’’ 

‘‘ Dost thou think’’, saith another, ‘‘ that 
we are so base as to suffer her in our company 
if she were such as thou dost assert? Nay, 
by my faith!’ saith she, ‘‘ we are not so base 
that we would e’en give her a word or suffer 
her to dwell in our street or nigh us.” 

Then cometh in the mother weeping and 
maketh a dash at him and feigneth that she 
would tear him with her nails: and saith: 

‘Ha! ha! Cursed be the hour that ever 
she was given to thee, for thou hast destroyed 
her honour and mine likewise! Alack!”’ 
saith she, ‘‘ we did ye marvellous honour to 
grant her to ye; an she would, she had been 
wedded to a most noble knight, by whom 
she would have been maintained in all honour 
and worship; but she would have none but 
ye; ‘tis reason that the poor girl should be 
thus abused, ’twas her mishap.” 

‘Ha! gossip, ha!’ saith another of the 
gossips, ‘‘ be not wroth.”’ 

: ! my fair friends ’’, saith she, ‘' an if 
my daughter had done amiss, little had I recked 
for I had strangled her myself; but deem ye 
that I must be content to see my daughter 
brought to shame causeless and so basely that 
it may ne’er be amended ?”’ 

Then begin they all to scold and to blame 
him. And the poor man beginneth to muse 
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and wotteth not what to do; but in sooth he 
is mollified and consoled. The mother de- 
parteth and the gossips soothe him gently and 
tell him ’tis no marvel if the mother be wroth ; 
and do engage themselves to bring back the 
daughter, and so take their leave. 

Afterwards cometh to him a grey friar or a 
Dominican, that is his confessor and his wife’s 
also, and knoweth the whole garboil, and he 
hath a present each year to absolve her of 
everything, and cometh to the goodman and 
saith to him: 

‘“ T marvel much at what I hear, for I swear 
by my lord Saint Dominic, or by my lord 
Saint Austin, I have known your wife these 
ten year past; but on the peril of my soul 
I take it upon me to say she is one of the best 
and most notable dames in all this country, 
and well do I wit this, for she is my daughter 
in confession and I have searched her con- 
science; but I have found therein naught but 
all the good that may be in a woman, nor hath 
her body e’er been stained with mortal sin, 
I do pledge my ghost ! ”’ 

Thus is he overcome and the goodman 
repenteth him that he hath gone so far and 
believeth that naught hath happened. Now 
must ye know the profit the goodman shall 
have for his causing such a mighty fear ; hence- 
forth he shall be more subject than ever and 
peradventure shall become a poltroon ; for the 
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wife he hath defamed will never more feel 
shame because she witteth well that all do 
know of the matter, and therefore she will 
stop at naught. And peradventure the mother, 
the gossips, the cousins, the neighbours, some 
whereof had known naught of the matter, will 
henceforth be in league and amity with the 
wife, and will aid her in her needs even as they 
aided her to bridle her husband because he 
did brawl too loudly. And the gallant on his 
part will do much service and will make pasties 
and tarts which they eat together; and the 
goodman must pay for all and never shall 
hear word of it, the gossips will see to that ; 
for never will he believe they would consent 
to such base doings and misdoubteth naught. 
His goods shall be wasted to support this riot. 
The waiting-wench, who knoweth the whole 
matter and hath laboured to make the peace, 
shall be as great a lady as her mistress and 
moreover shall be visited by her paramour, 
wherein her mistress will aid her, for one good 
turn deserveth another. 

Now is he caught in the trap; and let him 
do what he will, whatsoever cheer she make 
him, she will ne’er love him; he will fall into 
eld and penury, by the rules of the game. Thus 
doth he spend his life in pains, in dolours and 
groans, there he is and there he shall be and 
shall end his days in misery. 
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Here end the XV JOYS OF MARRIAGE 
which I call joys sith they that are married 
cannot be ware of the matters above-said, but 
deem them felicities, as it doth appear, because 
for nothing in the world would they have 
them otherwise. But for my part, I hold such 
Bias to be the greatest ills that may be in 

s world. And if women do lament that 

have not set forth, or assigned the said 
ariatters which I deem misfortunes, upcn them 
‘as upon the men, they shall pardon me if it 
: please them, albeit I have done naught to their 
a prejudice sith all is to their praise and honour. 

Moreover, albeit by general rule the matters 

‘aforesaid do fall upon men, as I have said 

above; I said not, nor would I say, that all 

- these joys, or two or three of the above- 

_ named, do befall every wedded man; but 
I do assert that there is no married man, 
howsoever sober, prudent and cunning he be, 
but shall have at least one of these joys or 
several of them. Wherefore let it be concluded 
that he who unconstrained doth set himself 
in such servitude doth it of free will. 
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Nathless J mean not to say that it is not well 
to marry; but such follies I hold not to be 
joys or felicities. At least ought they to take 
heed they are not so beguiled; for each doth 
behold that which befalleth the others, and 
they do grin thereat and make their merry 
japes; but when they be wedded, I do behold 
them more unbridled and debased than others. 
Therefore every man should refrain from 
japing at others; for I do see none exempt 
from the joys above-named. But each man 
in his own bosom is persuaded to the contrary, 
that he is preserved and is fortunate above 
others; but he that most doth believe it, is 
most bridled. I know not wherefore, except 
that ’tis the hazard of the game. 

And if I am asked what remedy might be 
devised, I do reply that the thing is possible, 
though it be hard; but at least there is a 
remedy, yet will I say no more thereof at 
present. Nathless if any do ask me by word 
of mouth, to him would I make known mine 
opinion, but for the nonce I hold my peace, 
sith no dame, damosel or other woman 
would bear me good will. Howbeit, as I have 
said, in good faith, all is to the praise of 
women; and that I have written here, whoso 
shall well consider the same shall not find but 
that men have ever the worse part, which is 
an honour to women; and I have written it 


at the behest of certain damosels that did 
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require it of me. And if they be not content 
and do desire that I take pains to write for 
them, in their defence and against men, as they 
would have it, in good faith do | offer myself ; 
for therein have I better matter than this, 
seeing the mighty wrongs, griefs and op- 
pressions done by men unto women in divers 
places, generally by brute force and without 
reason, because women are naturally weak and 
defenceless and are ever ready to obey and to 
serve, but for which they could not nor might 
not live. 


THE END 





